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For the Companion. 


MISS BELL. 


Sept. 8.—I found this little red-covered book in 
my trunk, among some other things which papa 
had stowed away there without my knowledge, 
and considered what use I had best make of it. I 
have concluded to keep a record of some of my 
school experiences. I dare say that is what papa 
meant it for. It was like him to tuck it in with- 
out shying anything. I hope I shall never have 
to record what I would not be willing he 
should see. 

I have been here a week now, and like 
very well. I was not as homesick as I ex- 
pected to be. Papa and I have lived by our- 
selves so long, away off by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that this coming East to school, and 
finding myself among so many girls all at 
once, was quite bewildering at first. But I 
am beginning to find out that I am as much 
a girl as any of them, and if I only had a 
congenial room-mate, I should be quite hap- 
py- 

There is something about Miss 
Wood which is not altogether agreeable, to 
say the least. She is nice enough to look at; 
has a fair face and great blue eyes, with the 
most innocent expression imaginable. One 
would think to see her that she could not do 
anything bad; yet she has a way of saying 
and doing disagreeable things, as if she did 
not dream they were otherwise than right 
and proper. I really cannot make up my 
mind whether her nature is such that she 
doesn’t know how mean her conduct is, or 
whether it is consummate cunning and malice. 





Alma 


Sept. 14.—I am fast finding out that if I 
wish to have any friends here, I must be on 
my guard against my room-mate, Alma. 
Every disagreeable remark she happens to 
hear any one make about me, she repeats 
for my benefit—and I do not believe it loses 
anything in the telling. 

I have taken a special fancy to one girl 
here, Viva Maxey; she rooms just across 
the hall from us. I suppose Alma has dis- 
covered my liking for Viva, for yesterday 
she took great pains to tell me several rath- 
er uncomplimentary speeches she had heard 
Miss Viva make about me. Among others, 
some sarcastic remarks concerning the con- 
flict between my name and my nature, which, I 
must confess, were too true. To one whose dis- | 
position is not angelic, it is something of a trial to 
be burdened with such a name as Grace Angell. 
But papa says there is one way I can mend mat- 
ters, and that is by growing good enough to de- 
serve it. 

I was angry at first, of course, with Viva, and | 
made some unpleasant speeches about her in re- 
turn. But in a moment or two, I happened to think 

gtiat Alma would repeat them to her, and that 
would make a bad matter worse. So1 resolved | 
to tell her about it myself, which I did. And we | 
have made a compact of friendship, and promised 
that we will not listen to Alma. 


| like her. 


gayest times here now! I do not think there is 
any immediate danger of my injuring my health 
by hard study. Viva, Clara Dexter, Ada French 
and I have formed a secret society of four. We 
found we were getting into such a way of slander- 
ing our neighbors, and gossiping, that we came to 
the conclusion there ought to be something done 
about it: and after much discussion, we decided 
upon this plan: 

Each of us has a little blank book, and every 
time we catch ourselves using our tongues improp- 


erly, we set down a black mark in our book. Of | 
course, we have badges and a motto like other 


societies. Our motto is two lines from one of 


Will Carleton’s poems—changed a little. 


“Boys flying kites like white-winged birds— 
Remember you can’t do so with words.” 


As we have adopted them, for “boys” read girls. 


| We meet once a week to compare notes and have 


some other exercises. It is great fun—only it is 
rather discouraging to find my book getting so full 


| of black marks. I never realized before how much 


I allowed myself to give way to such things. 


Nov. 18.—Miss Bell is perfectly lovely! I never 
tire of looking at her Some of the girls do not 
They say she is cold and haughty, but 


| I do not think so. To be sure, she holds herself a 


Sept. 20.—I have not written anything yet 
about my teachers, because there has not seemed 
tobe much to say. Certainly not much about the 
Misses Prim, who are at the head of this institution, 
except that their name is as appropriate and de- 
scriptive as mine is the reverse. There are two other 
teachers: Miss James, with whom I have little to 
do, and Miss Bell, who has charge of most of the 
classes 1 have been placed in. I like Miss Bell | 
very much, but am all the time haunted with a | 
feeling that I have met her somewhere, though 
I cannot recall where or how. 


Sept. 28.—It has all come to me now about | 
Miss Bell! Viva and I were talking with her to- | 
day, and Viva happened to say something about 
my having come from Colorado. I saw her start 
and then grow very pale, and a look came into her | 
face which brought the whole affair back to my 
memory. I don’t think I will write anything about 
it here, I know it is a horrid thing to say about | 
any one, but I haven’t the slightest doubt that if | 
Alma were by any chance to get hold of this book, | 
she would not hesitate to read all there is in it. It 
will be wisest to keep on the safe side, as I would 
not do anything to injure Miss Bell for worlds. | 


Oct. little book, I have neglected 


5.—Well, 


you of — haven’t I? I am having just the had to reprove us a good many times, especially | only do not ever speak or think again of what I 


little aloof from us all, but I, at any rate, can 
easily account for that. And I am sure it is sad- 
ness, not coldness, that makes her so grave and 
silent. When she does smile, though, she is alto- 
gether lovely. I do not know how it is, for I have 
scarcely exchanged a dozen words with her out- 
side the class-room, but I am sure I never before 
loved any one so much, excepting papa. He has 


| been all I had to love, for I cannot remember my 


mother, and I have no sisters or brothers. 


Dec. 23.—The holidays are almost here, and.as 
I am too far from home to be able to go there, I 
am very fortunate in having an invitation from 
| Viva to spend them with her at her home in Prov- 
|idence. I am sure 1 shall enjoy myself, but I al- 
most wish Miss Bell could have had my invita- 
| tion. I asked her to-day what she was going to 
| do, and if she was so happy as to be able to go 
|home. And she told me that she was going to 
stay here, and that she had no home. 


Feb. some hing or other.—I almost wish I had 
been born deaf and dumb, or—anything elce, so I 
could not have done what I have done now! 

I have been a bad girl, of late, anyway; neg- 
lectful of my books, and Viva and I have 
been up to all sorts of mischief. Miss Bell has 








me. To-day she kept me after the rest were dis- | 
missed, and gave me a regular talking to. 

“T shall have to report yon to Miss Prim,” 
said, at last. 

“Oh no, don’t do that!” I cried, hastily, for I 
was afraid she would report to papa; and I knew 
he would be so grieved and disappointed to hear | 
such things about me. ‘Forgive me just this | 
once more, please!” I begged. 

“T do not see how I can,” she answered. ‘This 
is not the second or third time, within a week, 


she 


that I have been obliged to reprove you. I told 
you if I had to speak again, I should feel com- 
pelled to do something more, and I see no reason 
why I should change my decision.” 

“Yes, there is a reason,” I coaxed, for I imag- 
ined I saw a relenting look coming into her face. 

“What ?” 

“Because I Jove you,” emphasizing my words 
with a good hug. I don’t know what ever pos- 
sessed me. I had no intention of saying any such 
thing when I began, but somehow, I just coaldn’t 
help it. 

There was silence for a minute after this. She 
looked surprised, and I am sure I saw her lips 
quiver. But when at last she did speak, it was 
coldly enough. 

“Even if I could think so, I do not see how it 
should excuse me for letting your idleness and in- 
attention go unpunished. But for m~ part, I fail 
to understand an affection which has so little re- 
spect for its object as you have shown me by your 
conduct of late.” 

Without another word, and without even waiting 
for permission, I turned and left the room, closing 
the door not very gently behind me asI went. 
How angry I was! Of course, when I had calmed 
down, I could see plainly enough that I had no 
right to be so; but one does not stop to reason 
when in a passion. Papa has often warned me 
that, if I allowed myself to give way to such fits 
of temper, I might some time do that which would 
cause me life-long regret; and now I am afraid 
his warning bas come true. 

I hastened toward my room, but was stopped at 
the door by Viva and Clara, who stood in the hall 
waiting. 

‘What did she say to you?’ asked Viva, catch- 
ing my dress as I was rushing past them. 

“She is a proud, hateful old thing!” was my 
lucid reply. “But if J had been in prison for 
stealing, I don’t believe I would put on quite so 
many airs!” 

“What do you mean? 
gasped. 

**Yes, call me crazy, or anything else you like, 


” 


Are you crazy >” she 





said,” I returned; for I could have bitten my 
tongue out the minute after those words had gone 
from me. 

“But,” said Clara, “you must have meant some- 
thing, and I think you ought to explain. Very 
likely we shall imagine worse than the truth if 
you do not.” 

I saw there was no help for it, so I asked them 
to come into my room; but Viva—very strangely, 
as I then thought—insisted upon our going to hers 
instead. 

“Girls,” I began, “I said, in a moment of 
anger, what I never meant should pass my 
lips here. It might injure Miss Bell greatly, 
in spite of what I am sure is the fact—her 
entire innocence. And now if I tell you what 
I know of her story, I must do it with the 
understanding that you will keep it secret. 

“Some six years ago, when I was about 
ten years old, I went on a visit to my uncle 
in Denver. While there, my cousin took me, 
one day, to spend an afternoon with some 
little friends of hers next door. 
I first saw Miss Bell. She was then gov- 
erness in this family. I took a wonderful 
fancy to her, as children sometimes will, but 
probably should not have remembered her 
so long, if it had not been for what lap- 
pened soon afterwards. 

“Tt was only a few days, in fact, after this 
visit that we heard she had been arrested for 
stealing. The people with whom she lived 
had, as they declared, been missing things 
for some time: small sums of money, 
elry, and other articles. For some reason, 
their suspicions had fallen upon her. I do 
not remember all the circumstances now, but 
I know my uncle and aunt were very indig- 
nant about the arrest. They were acquainted 
with Miss Bell, and thought much more 
highly of her than they did of her employers. 

“My uncle, who was a lawyer, undertook 
her defence. acquitted, as there 
was no evidence and nothing but a suspicion 
against her. I know my uncle thought that 
the whole thing was a plot laid by these 
people to ruin Miss Bell’s character; but 
however that may have been, I am sure 
none who knew her believed her guilty. 

“My cousin and I were allowed to be pres- 
ent at her trial; and as this was the first and 
last time I have been in such a place, I 

never could forget her face after seeing it under 
such circumstances. Of course, she did not recog- 
nize me here, as I was only a little girl then, and 
she did not even know my name, at least, only 
my first name. 

“The saddest part of all was about her mother. 
She was a great invalid; had heart-disease, I be- 
lieve, and the news of her daughter’s arrest killed 
her. She died in a few minutes after hearing of 
it. 

“This is all I have to tell you. My uncle and 
aunt intended to befriend Miss Bell after her re- 
jease, but she suddenly left the city, and they were 
unable to trace her. I never heard anything more 
of her till I saw her here. And now, girls, prom- 
ise me that you will never speak of this to any 
one.” 

Clara promised, 
strangely. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that when you spoke 
of Miss Bell’s having been in prison for stealing, 
you were standing with your back to the door 
of yourroom? The door was open a little way, 
and, just as you said that, I caught a glimpse of 
Alma peeping out; I am sure she heard you.” 


It was there 


jew- 


She was 


but Viva looked at me 


Feb. 20.—I have been trying to behave myself 
since that miserable day when I last wrote. To 
tell the truth, I have no heart for mischief any 
more, and I have been as studious and exemplary 
as possible. I do not know what Alma is plot- 
ting; but do not think she has said anything yet. 
It is only a question of time, however. She is cer- 
tain to have the story out before long. 

I am quite sure Miss Bell does not know what 1 
have done, for to-day, when I stayed in after 
school-hours puzzling over my algebra, she came 
to me and, smoothing my hair caressingly, 
said,— 

‘‘What is troubling you so? Cannot 1 help you, 
Gracie ?” 

She had never called me so before, and it made 
me very happy for a moment. Then it rushed 
over me how undeserving I was of any kindness 
from her. I caught her hand and kissed it, and 
then I gave np and cried as I never did before im 
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all my life. Of course she did not in the least nn- 
derstand what it meant, but she tried to soothe me, 
and when at last | was able to look up, I saw that | 
her eyes were filled with tears. How I hate my- | 
self! 

Feb, 25. 
if possible. 


What I feared has come—and worse, 
Miss Bell has lost her situation here. 
Alma is, of course, the cause of it. She always 
disliked Miss Bell, and now she is triumphant. 

The Misses Prim were of course greatly scan- 
dalized to learn that they had one with “‘such a 
stain upon her character” in their employ, and so 
informed her at once. I thought it possible that 
if they knew the whole story just as it really 
was, they might relent; so I went to them and 
told it, but it did not do any good, and I might 
have known it would not. There are some people 
who are foo proper! 

Of course Miss Bell knows she has me to thank 
for this—indeed, Alma has given me to under- 
stand as much, 


Long years have passed since I made the last 
record in this little book. To-day I happened to 
come upon it, where I had carefully hidden it 
away among other mementos of my school-life, 
and, after looking it over, I have decided to com- 
plete here the story of Miss Bell’s life. It may be 
that my own little daughter will read it some day, 
and then she will understand why I have tried so 
hard to impress upon her the importance of ruling 
her tongue; and I trust she may be spared the 
teaching of such a bitter experience as was mine. 

The very day I last wrote in my diary I received 
a telegram informing me that my father was very 
ill; and the next day I left school never to return. 
lor many weeks after this, my time and strength 
and attention were all for and with my father; 
but when at last he left me all alone in the world, 
my thoughts again turned towards Miss Bell. I 
wrote to my friend Viva, asking if she could find 
out for me her whereabouts; but she was unable 
to do so then, and it was two years before I was 
able to learn anything about her. At the end of 
this time, came a letter from Viva—who had now 
left school and was at her home in Providence— 
with the word I had been longing for. 

“Whom do you think I ran across the other 
day ?” she wrote. “It was no other than our old 
teacher Miss Bell. I found her sewing in a dress- 
maker’s shop, where I went to get some work 


done. [Twas never more surprised and shocked 
in my life. I say shocked, for she looked like 
death. Certainly she was not able to be at work. 


She was very shy of me, and I was unable to find 
out where she is living; but I intend to do so if 
possible. I was really distressed to see her look- 
ing so ill.” 

It did not take me long to make up my mind as 
to what I should do next. 
was eastward bound. 


In less than a week I 
I had sent word to Viva of 
my intention, and when I arrived in Providence 
she met me and took me directly to her home. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘Miss Bell is in the 
hospital very sick with brain fever? 1 had just 
been telling papa about her” (her father is a doc- 
tor), “so when he saw her there he recognized her 
at once. 

“We found where her boarding-place had been, 
and went there to see if she had any friends who 
could be sent for, as papa does not think she can 
recover; but we could not learn of any one. It 
seems so sad to think of her dying there friendless 
and alone!” 

“It shall not be alone nor friendless,” I answered, 
“but help me and pray that she may not die 
now.” 

And she did not. Yet for a time it seemed as 
though it would have almost been better if she 
had. Her strength began, at last, slowly to re- 
turn; but the light of reason did not come back to 
her eyes, and Dr. Maxey said he feared it had 
sone forever. 

“However that may be, 


” Lsaid, “‘she shall never 
want for a home so long as I have one.” 
As soon as she was able to travel 1 took her 


back with me to my Western home, resolved that 


she would read my very thoughts, “do you still | 
believe that I was guilty of” 

“TI never believed such a thing for an instant,” I 
interrupted, “ and you had other friends who did 
not.” 

“Perhaps it would have been wiser to have 
stayed where it happened and tried to live it | 
down,” she said; “but my heart was broken with 
my poor mother’s sad death—there was nothing to | 
hold me there longer; and I longed to get beyond 
all knowledge of those who had so wronged me— | 
for they did wrong me, Grace, most cruelly—and | 
I could not help feeling that they were aware of it 
at the time. 

“But I never could get away from the story of 
my guilt. It has followed me wherever I have 
gone. If it had been true, I could not have suffered 
more for it. It has broken my heart and ruined 
my life, and at times I have been almost tempted 
to despair. Yet I have tried to believe that it was 
all right, and to trust that I shall know the where- | 
fore some time, though I cannot see it now.” 

“No, it is not all right,” I burst out, indignantly. 
“It is all because mean, malicious people, and 
silly, gossiping people, and foolish, passionate 
people cannot or will not control their tongues, but 
allow them to work mischief, never knowing nor | 
caring how many maimed and broken lives they | 
leave behind them.” | 

“Do not reproach yourself so bitterly, Grace,” 
she said. “If you have hurt me in any way, you 
have more than atoned for it, and your love has 
given me the happiest moments I have ever kiiown 
since my dear mother left me.” 

How thankful I have been ever since for those 
few words! If it had not been for them I do not 
know how I ever could have borne what followed. 

The next morning she did not come down, and 
when I went to call her I found her so deeply 
asleep that I could not waken her, and I soon saw 
that no one ever would wake her again in this 
world. 

The doctors said it was heart disease—she had 
inherited it from her mother, I suppose. But 
any way, it was release. She had escaped, at last, 
to a country where words would never injure her 
more. And I could not wish her back. 








c. E. Cc. 
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LOVE’S TYRANNY. 
Love edged with sharp persistence, fain to make 
(Tho’ true at heart) the one beloved a thrall, 
Is scarcely pardoned for even love’s dear sake, 
And in effect, may prove—no love at all! 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
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For the Companion. 


WHIPPING THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

I think the worst set of boys I ever heard of 
were the Hickory Point boys. Teacher after teach- 
er had endeavored to teach the district school 
there, only to be either whipped or badgered so that 
each was ready to give up before six months had 
passed. The boys fought or intimidated the male 
teachers, and annoyed the female teachers, until, 
unnerved and utterly broken down, they took 
their departure, shaking the dust of the Point 
from their feet. The day arrived when no teacher 
made application for the vacant school, and the 
Hickory Point parents were anxious and disturbed 
at the state of things. 

“I don’t know what we are going to do with 
them boys of ourn,”” Deacon Jones said to Deacon 
Savage. “They aint bad boys for work, nor for 
playing, but the moment they get on them school 
benches, with books in their hands, the very evil 
one seems to getinter ’em. All the Point boys 
pattern after them, and a very bad pattern it is, as 
you know, Brother Savage. ‘They seem to be de- 
termined not to be in any school, and I’m worn 
out punishing Zach. It don’t seem to do him any 
good.” 

“That is so, Brother Jones. I’m sorry for it, 
but it’s so. Didn’t I punish my Abe fur whipping 
young Winter, and did that make him any better ? 
No. Just think what he did to that last school- 
ma’am—that old maid, Miss Brown!” 

Deacon Jones, if he was a deacon, had a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and he laughed aloud. 








L would give up my whole life to her, if that were 
necessary, so that thereby I might in any way 
atone for the wrong I had done her. 


She was very quiet and gentle, and seldom 


spoke; but seemed content to sit day after day, 


looking out towards the distant mountain-peaks 
as though it was behind them that the light of 


her life had gone down. But by-and-by, after 


many weeks had passed, I began to notice that | 


the strange, bewildered look was fading out of her 
face and the light was surely coming back there. 
One day I happened to look up and caught her 
eves fixed upon me with an earnest, questioning 
glance, very different from their usual blank gaze. 

“Grace,” she said, “where am 1? And how came 
L to be with you?” 

My heart almost stopped beating to hear her 


calling me by name in the old tone, and for a mo- | 


ment T could not speak. When at last I was able 
to reply 1 said, “You were very sick, and I heard 
of it and came to you.” 

“But how came I here ?”—glancing out towards 
the mountains—“this is not Providence.” 

So then I told her all—how sorry T had been for 
the wrong I had done, and how I had: longed to 
make atonement and to prove to her that I really 
did love her in spite of my shortcomings; and 
how, at last, I had found her and brought her to 
share my lonely home with me. 


“I declare, I can’t help it!” he said. “I laugh 
every time I think of how that poor woman came 
into my house, with her false front all singed so 
| you could see bald spots underneath, and the hair 
behind crisped and smelling like burnt feathers. 
** ‘Just look at me, Mr. Jones!’ she cried. ‘Just 

see the work of that mis’able Abe Savage and 
}your son! They came pretty nigh burning me 
up, sir. My back hair was all in a blaze before I 
| knew that it was on fire. And they just laughed, 
| instead of putting it out. I demand satisfaction, 
| sir, for the outrage !’” 
“Well, we did have to pay well for that frolic,” 
| Mr. Savage answered, dolefully. “But she was 
too high-tempered and excitable to be a school- 
teacher. Folks that are always flying into pieces 
can’t manage boys, any way.” 
“We've had all kinds of teachers, Brother Sav- 
It isn’t the teachers, but the wickedness of 
the boys themselves. Why, you know we’ve had 
| good and bad-tempered teachers, young and old, 
mild and cross, and how long did any of them 
stay? I'm discouraged, and shall not try to get 
another teacher. 
tion, and T'll give him one behind a plough. If 
| he don’t work, I'll whip him, and that’s all I can 
| do.” 
| Most of the parents at the Point adopted this 
plan. The boys were set to work in the fields, the 








age. 


They were allowed no holidays and no recreations, | 


| and before six weeks had passed, they began to | 


look back with regret to their detested school- 
days, and to wish them back again. Eve: their | 
ringleaders did not hesitate to confess this. 

“TI don’t have a moment for any kind of fun,” 
Abe Savage grumbled. “Pa’s always at my heels ; 
and when he isn’t there, ma’s just like a watch- 
dog. It’s ‘Abe, do this,’ or ‘Abe, you do that,’ 
until I fairly despise my own name. Why, even 
Sunday, if I walk down the road, I’m called 
back.” 

“They’re treating us in this way just to pay us 
for making it uncomfortable for the teachers,” 
Zach said, gloomily. “I know it’s that, though 
they don’t say so. But I don’t care. I’m not 
going back to school.” 

“I'd rather have the teachers,” Abe said; ‘for 
if they keep this up, I’m going to run away. Now, 
if you hadn’t treated Mr. Japp in the way you 
did, he’d have been here now; and if school is 
hateful, we did have Saturdays and holidays.” 

“TI said no teacher should stay here that couldn't 
lick me!” Zach cried, frowning; “and I’m not 
going back on my word. No man shall scold and 
ferule me who isn’t stronger than I am, if I can 
help it. You can show the white feather if you 
choose, but I reckon I can hold my own and drive 
“em away, if all the boys do play coward.” 

Zachariah Jones was the leader in the revolt of 
the boys against school authority. He was a 
stoutly-built, powerful lad, nearly eighteen years 
old, who ruled the scholars with a rod of iron. 
Hardly a boy dared to oppose him, for he was as 
ready with his fists as he was with his words. 

Yet he had some rather generous impulses. He 
was a staunch friend, and if he whipped the 
weaker boys himself, he would allow no one else 
to touch them. 

In strength and boldness Abe Savage nearly 
matched him, so there was an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between the two. Zach was un- 
prepared for Abe’s defection, and was indignant 
at it. 

“I never thought you’d be the one to give in,” 
he said. 

“Did I say I’d give in?” Abe answered, sharp- 
ly. “I said I’d run away, and I reckon it will 
come to that at last.” 

“I'd as soon go to sea as anything else,” re- 
turned Zach. “I don’t believe a sailor has to work 
harder than Ido. Let’s go, Abe.” 

Now Abe could noteven sail over the lake without 
being sea-sick, and that plan did not meet his ap- 





proval. Besides, he was a prudent boy, and 
though he grumbled and threatened, had really no 
idea of running away, leaving his comfortable 
home and throwing himself upon the world. 

“We haven’t a cent of money now,” he said, 
“and we'd better put off running away fora while. 
The folks’ll get tired of being so strict after a 
while, I guess. Besides, a school-teacher may 
come, and hadn’t we better let him stay a spell ?” 
“If he can whip me, yes,” Zach said. “If he 
can’t—no! I aint fond of study, anyhow, and if 
work gets too hard, I'll run away.” 

A few weeks after that there was a meeting of 
the school directors at Hickory Point. A young 
man with high recommendations, a college gradu- 
ate, applied for the vacant position. The farmers 
of that neighborhood were wealthy enough to pay 
an excellent salary, so the school was only nomi- 
nally a public one, each head of a family contrib- 
uting to the fund. 

Mr. Allan Winters, the young man who wished 
to become teacher at Hickory Point, was a thin, 
wiry-looking young tellow, with very small hands, 
bright black eyes, and a mouth entirely concealed 
by a heavy black mustache. If you could have 
looked beneath it, you would have seen that the 
lips were thin, and compressed and closed as if 
with an iron clamp. 

His address was very pleasant, both quiet and 
courteous. He was at once engaged, though he 
noticed the directors looked at him in a pitying 
manner. 

“We are willing and glad to give you the place, 
Mr. Winters,” said Deacon Jones, ‘‘but the ques- 
tion is, how long will you be willing to keep it? 
I'll be frank, and tell you we’ve got a bad lot of 
boys at the Point. It will take a plucky man to 
conquer them, and you don’t look very strong. I’m 
afraid it will be ‘How do you do?’ and ‘Good- 
bye!’ with you before two weeks have passed.” 

Mr. Winters’ smile was an odd one, but he said, 
in a quiet voice, “Perhaps my looks deceive you. 
But I supposed brains were needed in a school 
more than muscle.” 

“You have not taught at the Point, young man,” 
Mr. Savage said, shaking his head. “My boy is, I 
am sorry to say, one of the worst; but it’s our 
duty to teli you that you have a hard ‘row to 
hoe.’” 

Mr. Winters laughed, and his bright eyes danced 
merrily. “I’m glad you’ve warned me, though 
you mustn’t think I’m a lamb led to the sacrifice. 
The truth is I heard of the character of your boys 
before 1 applied for the situation. 1 know all 





Zach may go without an educa- | 


about them, and am prepared for peace or war, 
| as they may choose.” 

“No weapons, young man,” said Deacon Jones, 
nervously. ‘We can’t have any doings of that 
sort in our school. If you conquer the boys—and 
you don’t look as if you could,—you must do it 
with the switch, or such agencies as nature has 
given you. You can make them obedient in that 
way, if you cannot in any other, and we will up- 


Pell me one thing,” looking at me as though | barns and the stables, and kept steadily at it. | hold you—but no weapons, sir.” 


“T understand,” laughing. “You need not be 
afraid I shall use any other agencies than those 
nature has given me. I feel quite sure I aim tie 
very man for this school. At any rate I seem to 
be your forlorn hope, and if you cannot keep me, 
you will not be likely to have any one else.” 

“I like your pluck, young man,” said Deacon 
Jones, approvingly. “Yet,” with a sigh, “one or 
two of the teachers had pluck as well as yourself. 
I wish you better luck, my young friend—better 
luck.” 

With his peculiar smile Mr. Winters made the 
final arrangements, and with the same smile, pre- 
sented himself to his assembled scholars the fol 
lowing day. 

“He’s got no more strength than a cat,” Zach 
whispered to Abe, contemptuously. “Just look at 
those woman’s hands, will you? There won’t be 
any fun licking him, or driving him away. I 
guess 1]’ll let him have his own way for a day or 
two.” 

“Boys,” said Mr. Winters, tapping his desk, 
“before we begin work, I wish to say a word or 
two. I have heard from good authority that you 
are the most lawless, unmanageable set of boys in 
the State. I am sorry you have such a reputation, 
and still more sorry to be obliged to believe that 
you deserve it. Now let me say here, at the start, 
that Iam going to exact obedience from you in 
everything, even in trifles, and the first act of in- 
subordination I shall punish. I would much 
rather deal kindly with you if you will allow me 
to do so, but if you prefer a different course, de- 
pend upon it I shall maintain discipline no matter 
who suffers.” 

“Whew! hear the bantam crow!” muttered as- 
tonished Zach, his eyes blazing with anger. “Talk- 
ing to us as if we were niggers! I did mean to 
leave him a day or two in peace, but I reckon I 
shall have to bring him down from his high horse 
this very morning.” 

“Zach, this is better than working in the field,” 
whispered Abe, anxiously. ‘Let him stay till the 
fodder is pulled; that’s such hot, hateful work.” 

“Then he’s got to whip me, that’s all,” was the 
uncompromising reply, and looking at the teach- 
er’s spare limbs, Abe felt that he could not do it 
easily. A spelling-class composed of the entire 
school was called up. Mr. Winters said quietly,- 

“Of course you have learned little or nothing, 
with the school in the condition it has been in. 
V’ll begin with simple words—spell Elephant.” 

With a significant look down the class which 
was perfectly understood, Zach, who was at the 
head, spelled ‘E-1-e-f-a-n-t.” 

‘The word passed on, each boy transposing a let- 
ter in a most skilful manner. The “Point” boys 
were adepts at this game, and the observant teach- 
er with his keen eyes fixed upon each scholar as 
the word came to him, saw that it was a trick 
that had evidently been played before. He re- 
tained. his quiet, imperturbable demeanor and 
smiled, saying calmly,— 

“You are really greater dunces than I expected. 
Excuse my plain words, but before I’ve done 
with you, you will conclude you have seen the 
animal himself. Do you think you can manage 
to spell ‘whip’ ?” 

“Oh!” screamed the boy next to Zach, “he’s 
pinchin’ me, sir,” pointing to the one below 
him. 

“*Twa’n’t me, teacher, it was him,” pointing to 
his nearest neighbor. 

“*Twa’n’t me, it was him,” each boy shouted in 
turn, indicating the one next him, and this said by 
every boy until it reached the bottom of the class, 
each boy screaming and shouting at the very top 
of his voice. In the midst of all the noise, Mr. 
Winters sat without moving a muscle. His bright 
eyes had rather an amused look as they passed 
from face to face. Then when the noise abated a 
little, ie spoke in his same quiet, even tones. 

“I think you have all been pinchers, so I'll pun- 
ish the whole class.” He quietly took off his coat, 
and then took up a large switch that was on his 
desk. 

“You, Zach Jones, oblige me by stepping here.” 

Zach marched up with an insolent laugh and a 
defiant swagger. Mr. Winters raised the switch, 
his keen eyes fixed watchfully upon the boy. Be- 
fore it descended, Zach aimed a blow at his face. 
He evaded it, and the next moment the young 
pugilist was seized in an iron grasp. When It 
relaxed, Zach, blinded by rage, struck out right and 
left; but what was his brute force against the 
trained skill of the most muscular athlete of Akron 
College? Three times Zach went down like g. 
The fourth time, bruised and dizzy, he couia wot 
rise to his feet. 

“Have you had enough?’ Mr. Winters asked 
him sternly; “fare you willing to obey >” 

“You’re the best man,” Zach said, faintly, “and 
I suppose I’m bound to give in.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose you are,” said Mr. Winters. 
“If not now, you soon will be. Help him up, some 
of you,and let him go to the well and wash his 
face. Now, young gentlemen, I’ll settle with 
you.” 

The awe-stricken boys looked at him, for once 
terrified into good behavior. There he stood, as 
cool and quiet as before the fight. He saw they 
were conquered. He punished each of them, but 
made the punishment as light as possible. They 
took it as demurely as if the school had been al- 
ways under strict discipline. Zach, sitting mourn- 
fully at an open window with his head buzzing, 





and feeling strangely confused, pondered mourn- 
|fully over deceitful appearances. Mr. Winters 
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called him in and told him to remain after the 
schoo! was dismissed. 

“You forced me to resort to such harsh meas- 
ures this morning; I was sorry to do so,” he said; 
“but you know there was no help for it. I could 
not do anything else and remain teacher of this 
school, as I propose to do. The skill and strength 
I acquired in the gymnasium at college, I am lit- 
erally ashamed to use as a prize-fighter would use 
them. No gentleman would do it, unless forced 
to in self-defence. This I have done to-day. 
Now let me take you into my confidence. I heard 
of this school—it offered a good remuneration— 
and [ am a poor man and need the salary I can 
honorably get here. As soon as I saw you I knew 
what was before me, but I thought I saw, too, 
that after vou had found that I had the muscle to 
command your respect, you would be magnani- 
mous enough to give me no more trouble. In- 
deed, I wish to be your friend if you will allow 
me to be. Will you?” and he held out his hand. 

Zach took it frankly, for he liked the spirit of 
the teacher. “lam not mean enough, Mr. Win- 
’ he said, “not to acknowledge when I’m 
whipped, and I don’t bear ill-will. But what 
puzzles me is how you can give such hits with 
that little hand of yours. It took me so by sur- 
prise that I went right under.” 

Mr. Winters laughed, and pulled up his sleeve. 
His arm, though not large, was a bundle of iron 
muscles. 

“It’s exercise and practice, Zach,” he said. 


ters,” 





“But let me say to you that cultivation of brute 
force alone is the meanest of ambitions. As I 
have already intimated, I should have preferred 
conquering this school by other and better means, 
but it is the last time 1 hope,” he said, smiling, 
“that I shall have to use the knock-down argu- 
ment.” 

Mr. Winters’ victory was thorough. The Hick- 
ory Point school lost its bad reputation from that 
day. The scholars soon learned thoroughly to 
respect and love their teacher for his kindness of 
heart and for his gentlemanly qualities. ‘Tlicre 
was good material in the school, and Mr. Winters 
made the most of it. 
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THE PRIZE. 


No endeavor is in vain: 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 
—Longfellow, 
———————<~er_ - -—— 


For the Companion. 


MY BLOODHOUND. 

Those readers who followed the fortunes of a “pa 
triot” correspondent in Cuba, as detailed in several 
sketches published in the Companion during the early 
part of the present year, may take some interest in a 
yet more recent experience of the same writer. 

Since the landing of Aguero, the chief of the insur- 
gents in the present Cuban “rising,” it has been with 
great difficulty that he is able to communicate with 
the other patriots, scattered in different parts and fast- 
nesses of the island, and with the daborantes in Ha- 
vana, Matanzas, Santiago and other cities. 

It is of course essential that all who sympathize 
with the movement shall work upon one plan and act 
in concert. For the Spanish have so numerous a force 
that they are able to put a cordon round every sus- 
pected point. They plant pickets everywhere, and 
keep. armed columns coustantly moving through the 
island. ‘To evade these detachments and run the gaunt- 
let of sentries, spics and treacherous blacks, is the 
daily and hourly business of the couriers of the insur- 
gents. 

The insurgents are utterly unable to contest a battle- 
tield with the Spanish. Yet they watch every move- 
ment of their foes, harass them at every exposed point, 
and destroy every plantation which the Spaniards at- 
tempt to put in operation. It is by such warfare that 
the insurgents hope to tire them out and to hold their 
own against superior numbers. 

The Spaniards have twenty-five or thirty thousand 
troops in the island of Cuba; and the patriot bands 
have only a few hundreds of men. Yet they manage 
to keep their foes employed, and the Spaniards return 
the compliment by shooting the insurgents at sight. 

On the evening of the 17th of July last [ left one of 
the patriot camps in the interior, northwest of Manza- 
nillo, to reconnoitre the sugar works of Las Casas, 
said to have been recently garrisoned by the Spanish. 
The heat was so great that travelling by day was out 
of the question. During the summer all our move- 
ments are made by night. I had a negro guide, but in 
the darkness we lost our way, and at dawn came out 
by an old cart-road to another plantation, two or three 
leagues to the northeast of Las Casas. The sugar 
works there had been burned in 1876. We supposed that 
che place was still in ruins and deserted; but I thought 
it possible that the Spanish might have an out-post 
there; so after secreting my horse in the swamp and 

bidding the negro keep watch over him, I went for- 
ward to reconnoitre the casa and mill. 

It was early morning. The sun had just risen over 
the dark green forest east of the old plantation. I crept 
through the caia (sugar cane), which grew down to 
the edge of the swamp. It was considerably higher 
than my head, and owing to several years of luxuriant 
growth and of complete neglect, was much matted. 
Although progress through such a tangle was difficult, 
[ at last got through what was once the cane-field, and 
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blossoms. Beside the wall, close at hand, stood two 
stunted orange trees, a coffee bush and a thick pepper 
tree. Through all this green mass of foliage 1 could 
obtain glimpses of the yellow-black earthen tiles of 
the out-houses, and see beyond the dull pink-colored 
parapet of the old casa. 

Almost perfect silence prevailed; the only sounds I 
could hear were the scratchings of the little green liz- 
ards running up and down the agaves. I determined 
to get into the old casa and take a nap, for I had been up 
all night. After listening a while, I drew my machete, 
and with the back of it knocked off the sharp points 
of the old bottles, preparatory to climbing over the wall. 

With the first clink and rattle of the glass I heard a 
dog growl. That grow] told the whole story. I knew 
that there was probably a Spanish patrol, or a piquette, 
at the casa, with one or more of the savage blood- 
hounds, which the Spaniards use frequently for hunting 
down our scouts and tracking our little bands in the 
forests and swamps of the interior. 

I drew down out of sight behind the old wall, pretty 
quickly too, as may be conjectured. For some mo- 
ments I did not hear a sound, and hoped that the dog 
would go to sleep. Suddenly I heard a rustling sound 
through the banana stalks. The hound was smelling 
about, and had evidently scented me. I lay still. It 
seemed hardly probable that the brute would attempt 
to jump the high wall. For some moments he walked 
around the garden, smelling for a track, first to right, 
then to left; but he came back to the point in the wall 
opposite me every time. 

A moment after he challenged. How he did make 
that place echo! A genuine, deep-voiced, bloodhound 
note! 


Silence followed his outery. Then I heard voices | them handsomely. 


from the direction of the old house. 
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they are handsome and of good blood) The Spanish 
soldiers, it is said, often abuse the hounds which the 
Government furnishes for scout duty; and it oc- 
curred to me that the loyaity of this one to the Span- 
ish cause might not be very deep. 1 had a can of pre- 
served meat in my sack. Taking it out, 1 cut into it. 
As the hound scemed to take an interest in it, I began 
negotiations with him on that basis, so successfully 
that on my moving off again through the cane, he fol- 
lowed me. The fact that by so doing he was virtually 
a deserter to “Cuba Libre”’ and a traitor to Spain, did 
not seem to weigh much on his mind. At any rate, he 
followed me to our camp in the monte. 

My story of the acquisition of this new ‘patriot’ 
caused considerable amusement among our men. Of 
course the deg was fed on all the good things in our 
humble commissary department. 

That night a courier arrived from Nuevitas, bring- 
ing letters and June papers from the United States, 
containing intelligence of Mr. Blaine’s nomination for 
the Presidency, and as I was a Republican when at 
home, | named my new dog B/aine—for luck; and the 
Cubans gave him three American cheers by way of a 
christening. 

This hound has now been with me a month; he is a 
very powerful animal, possessing all the bloodhound 
characteristics in a marked degree. He seems intelli- 
gent, and having voluntarily cast his fortunes with me 
—since the moment of our chance meeting in the caha 
—he sticks by me in all my movements like a sworn 
comrade. Of his courage and fidelity I have already 
had two convincing proofs. 

On the night of the 9th of August we had a skirmish 
with a small Spanish force near La Cruz and routed 





“Blaine” was in the van, and con- 
tributed his deep bay to the yell with which our men 





MY BLOODHOUND. 


“Que es ?”? (What is it?) I heard one say. 

** Nada,” (Nothing) said another voice, impatiently. 

Then another called out sharply, “ Ven aca /” (Come 
here) to the hound, who was running through the 
shrubbery—to go back to the house, as I surmised. 

Somewhat relieved, I began, very softly and cau- 
tiously, to crawl back from the foot of the wall into 
the cane. But I had not gone far when I heard some 
animal smashing through the cane to my right. I felt 
sure it was the hound, who had gone back out of the 
old garden and had come round by another way into 
the cane—to look me up. 

If it was the brute, he would certainly find me; and 
though I was not very much afraid of the dog, I knew 
that the noise of a scuffle with him would bring out 
the Spanish guards stationed at the old sugar house; 
and then I should indeed have to fight and run too. 

If I could kill the hound quietly, it was two or three 
chances to one that the lazy soldiers would not turn 
out. Of course, I could shoot him, for I had two re- 
volvers in my belt; but that would not do, for the re- 
port of a pistol would show at once that an insurgent 
had been tracked. 

I determined, therefore, to trust to my machete—a 
short, sabre-like cleaver, used mainly for cutting paths 
through the dense swamps—which I always keep as 
sharp as a knife. So, straightening up in a little open 
plat amongst the cane, I stood waiting for the hound 
to find me, and then to have a quiet but tragic contro- 
versy with him. He did not take my track, as I thought 
he would, but circled round through the cane here and 
there, snuffing loudly. This continued for a few mo- 
ments, and then he ran directly upon me. The brute 
was not twenty feet away when he first saw me! 

I stood, machete in hand, ready to cut him down. I 
intended, if I could, to sever his bead from his body 
at the first stroke, before he had time to utter even a 
yip. His astonishment at seeing me so near him was 
actually laughable. He sprang back a step or two, so 
startled was he. Then the hair rose all along his back 
and shoulders. He showed his big teeth and gave a 
deep growl, but did not challenge. 

He was a splendid great, bronze-colored animal, 
with a tail like a belaying pin, and with that terrible 
eye peculiar to his species. He looked me over. I 





came to an old stone wall which had inclosed the yard 
and jardin of the plantation-house. 

Such walls, built of rough stones, laid in cement 
and topped off with pieces of broken bottles, were 
once the common fences around the fruit-gardens, and 
served to keep the negro slaves from climbing over 
ind stealing the fruit. Just outside the wall was a 
row of great spike-leaved agaves. I rose up cautiously 
amongst these and looked over. 


Inside the old garden there grew a confused thicket 


of rank banana stalks and weeds, overrun with bright- 
rolored convolvulus and climbing beans with fire-red 


don’t know whether his hesitation was because he bad 
expected to find a negro in the cane, and was disap- 
| pointed, or because he did not quite like the looks of 
| my weapon. 
| Well, come on,” I said, “if you’re coming!”” At 
| the sound of my voice he let the hair on his shoulders 
‘ droop a little, and his manner seemed to say, “I don’t 
know that I want anything of you!” 

Upon that I chirruped to him, and, slipping my 
machete into its sheath, held out my hand and said, 
“*Ven aca.” 











charged. The enemy fled, and we made a hot pursuit 
after them for a league or more. The hound out- 
stripped us in the chase; and when the chase was over 
we concluded from his appearance that he had given 
some of the Spaniards reason to remember him. 

On the night of the 16th of August a patriot force to 
which my company was attached, made an attack on 
the sugar-house of Pompillar, twelve or thirteen /eguas 
out of Manzanillo; for it is our policy now, as it was 
during the former wr, to destroy all plantations con- 
trolled by the Spanish, or owned by sympathizers with 
Spanish rule. 

Owing to the smallness of our force, all attacks must 
be surprises, and must generally be made by night. 
Between the hours of nine that evening and one the 
following morning, we marched a distance of six 
lequas—eighteen English miles—and throwing out vi- 
dettes, advanced on the garrisoned sugar-house shortly 
before three o’clock. 

But our advance had been betrayed by some of the 
blacks whom the Spanish now employ as spics on our 
movements. An ambuscade had been laid for us, 
along a cart-road, a mile to the north of the sugar- 
house. Our two videttes went unsuspectingly past it; 
and we were suddenly fired upon by a large force of 
the enemy’s infantry. Only the darkness saved us 
from being all shot down. As it was, we lost six men 
and were obliged to retreat as rapidly as we could. 
The enemy had everything ready to destroy us all. 
They had even stationed chasseurs, each of whom held 
two or three bloodhounds by leashes, to run us down. 

In case of an ambuscade, our men had orders, in ad- 
vance, to scatter, every man acting for himself, and 
making the best of his way back to our stronghold in 
the monte. With the first volley every one of us who 
was not hit, ran for the woods. No orders were given. 





At length we came out into a soft, mucky bog, where 
the water-grass and rushes were breast-high. Tearing 
through these, I came to the bank of a deep creek. 
Holding one revolver up over my head, I let myself 
down into it and floundered across. 

Under the opposite bank the water and mud were up 
to my shoulders. I came near sticking fast there, but 
at last, getting hold of the grass on the bank, I pulled 
myself out. 

While I was floundering in the creek, my hound was 
having a desperate fight with two other hounds which 
had come up. He cleared them out, I think. I called 
to him and he jumped into the water. Two of the 
enemy were coming through the bog. 

Hearing me call to my dog, they shot at me, at a ven- 
ture. I got behind a tree-stump and waited a short 
time, pistol in hand. In a moment two dark forms 
came out on the creek bank; and I improved the chance 
to give them the first shots fired by our side. Just 
then a dozen more of the Spaniards came up behind 
them, and fired a volley at the flashes of my pistol. 
One ball hit the stump behind which I was standing, 
and came so near my head that it filled my eyes with 
the dust. Then I ran again; for “Blaine” had got 
across the creek. I do not think that any of the enemy 
crossed it. 

We got back into the mon/e with the loss mentioned 
above and two men missing, probably shot, or over 
taken by the hounds during the pursuit. Thus do the 
varying fortunes of our sad struggle surge on. But if 
Cuban freedom is secured at last, we shall not have 
fought in vain. JUAN ROMERO. 


HOLDING A BUFFALO’S TAIL. 


Artemus Ward said that whenever he saw a rattle 
snake's head looking out of a hole, he passed respect- 
fully by at a proper distance, reflecting that “that hole 
belongs to that snaik.” If the two gentlemen who 
figure in this adventure had taken time to think, they 
might have concluded not only that “that tail belongs 
to that buffalo,”’ but that the whole yard belonged to 
him—and wisely kept the other side of the fence. A 
buftalo bull is, as a rule, a safer animalto admire at a 
distance than to pat on the bach. The Manitoba Fiyce 
Press says that the other day a party, consisting of Mr. 
Henry kelly, merchant of St. Louis, Thomas Brown 
and J. M. Ross, drove out to Stony Mountain to see 
Redson’s menagerie and view the premises generally. 

The buffalo attracted Mr. Kelly’s attention particu 
larly. In an enclosure was an old bull, solitary and 
alone. Mr. Kelly thought he would like to fraternize 
with the monarch of the plains and pat him pleasantly 
ou the back. He accordingly leaped into the enclosure 
with a cheerful smile, and approached the gloomy 
brute with an easy nonchalance that made him the 
envy of the spectators. In the meantime, Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Brown, on the other side of the fence, winked 
unostentatiously at each other and waited for develop 
ments. Presently they came. Mr. Kelly loafed dream 
ily up to the bull, called him a pet name or two, and 
patted bim on the back. It is said that the majestic 
animal actually turned pale at Mr. Kelly's audacity, 
but the report lacks confirmation. The buffalo eyed 
him for a moment or two with stoical indifference, and 
then made a lightning pass at him with his horns, one 
of which pierced Mr. Kelly’s leg and ripped off about 
six inches of cuticle, together with a little raw flesh. 

The scene was instantly changed. Mr. Kelly struck 
for the fence at a Maud 8. gait, and the bull gathered 
himself together for another charge. In the meantime, 
Mr. Brown, fearing mischief to bis friend, leaped reck- 
lessly into the arena and seized the animal by the tail. 

This distracted the bull's attention from Mr. Kelly, 
and gave that gentleman time to climb over the fence. 
The trouble now was to get Mr. Brown out of the 
dilemma, The bull was getting warmed up, and had a 
decidedly belligerent aspect. Mr. Brown dared not let 
go of the animal’s tail, because the bull would instantly 
have turned the other end towards him, in which case 
Mr. Brown felt that the situation would be exceedingly 
awkward. 

So he hung on to the tail, and every time the bull 
turned, Mr. Brown would turn also. Meanwhile Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Redson and old John took up re- 
served seats on the fence and encouraged Mr. Brown 
to hold on, as it was only a question of a day or two 
when the bull would become tired out. 

Mr. Brown did not require much encouragement, 
however. He felt that the necessities of the hour were 
such that he could not afford to let go. He asked for 
help, but the audience on the fence only mocked, and 
jeeringly mentioned that they would call back after 
Junch and sce how he was getting on. 

Finally, the now infuriated animal and his tormentor 
approached the fence, when Mr. Brown, to the utter 
disgust of the spectators, suddenly let go the tail and 
passed over the fence like a streak of lightning. He 
was saved, but it took about a quarter of an hour and 
a little of something else to restore him to his normal 
condition. 
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For the Companion. 


GLASS-MAKING. 

One of the most interesting of industrial processes 
is the manufacture of glass. A large proportion of 
American-made glass is manufactured in Massachu- 
setts, and much of it in Boston and Cambridge. 





None were needed. Every man ran for his life, and it 
was a rough race, over cactus hedges in the darkness, 
through thorn thickets, into a swamp full of tangled 
vines—the Spaniards after us, and the bloodhounds in | 
full yell at our heels. 

But only once did I hear a sound from any of our | 
men. That sound came from an Irishman named Cor- | 
coran, of my company. We came plump together in 
the swamp. Corcoran was talking to himself after his 
habit. 

“Be thunder!” he exclaimed, when we hit against 
each other. ‘Who be ye, anyhow?” 

“All right, Mike, my boy,” I said. “Skip is the 
word!” 

Just then I heard him go heels over head into a 
mud-hole. I got over it ona log and pulled him out; 
and the next moment we were separated in the brush. 

But “Blaine” kept by me. Run as I would, his head | 
was close by my left leg. The good fellow was grow|- 
ing like a bear all the time, in his anger a} those hounds 


T have always admired Jarge dogs, particularly if | behind us, | 





If any of the readers of the Companion were to 
visit the New England Glass Manufacturing Compa- 
ny’s works, at East Cambridge, they would find in the 
mixing-room several large boxes, or troughs, on roll- 
ers, each containing a quantity of white sand, or 
silica, lime, soda and potash, with the various metallic 
substances, lead, iron, copper, or gold, required to 
produce the different colors, amber, blue, green, or 
ruby, that the glass is to have. 

In this manufacture great quantities of red lead are 
used, and the preparation of this metallic oxide, which 
is brought here in its crude state, is an important de. 


| partment of the company’s works. 


The cars containing the materials of glass are rolled 
out at intervals to the hungry mouths of the great 
brick furnaces, which contain the fiery molten mass, 
and with great shovelfuls the furnaces are fed. 

Before these mouths, or openings, stand the glass- 
blowers, with thejr long hollow tubes, or pipes, to the 
end of which, as they plunge them into the fiery Jiq- 
nid, adheres a quantity of the viscous maga, 
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No doubt many of our readers are familiar | 
with the picture of the blower as he stands with 
inflated cheeks, blowing into the end of his tube, 
and causing the mass of rapidly cooling glass to 
grow larger every second, or else as he plunges it 
into the cast-iron gnould at his feet to take out 
presently a well-shaped decanter or goblet. i 



















GLASS-MAKING, 


These moulds are of every conceivable shape 
and size, and one great room is used exclusively | 
to store them as well as the ingenious little presses 
which are used to tighten them about the glass. 

Close together stand the makers of small and | 
large bottles, decanters, cruets, lamp-chimneys 
and globes, plates, cups and saucers, wine-glasses, | 
card-receivers, vases, and the thousand and one | 
pretty glass ornaments that are to be seen in our 
stores and houses. 

‘The best work is all moulded with the simple 
vlass-makers’ tools, and is not run into the iron 
moulds. A pair of scissors or nippers, a pair of | 
magnified sugar-tongs, and a few other small in- | 
struments are all the tools used, to fashion our 
most beautiful glass vessels or ornaments. 

A water carafe or claret jug is formed by the 
skilful glass-maker from the little mass of molten 
glass, in an incredibly short time; and the adding 
of a handle to a pitcher is one of the simplest | 
things in the world. 

We shall, perhaps, see an amber handle on a 
rich ruby pitcher, and shall be surprised to learn 
that the difference in color is produced simply by 
the re-heating of the part that is now a ruby red. 
There are, however, few colors that will change in 
the furnace. 

From the blowing and moulding room we shall 
be led to the cutting room, where the difference 
between pressed and cut glass will be quickly | 





learned. 

The common pressed cut 
the 
the 
and 
art- 


glass which, beside 
glass, looks so cheap, is wholly fashioned in 
mould; but glass that is to be cut is taken to 
cutting room perfectly smooth and plain, 
there marked with red lead according to the 
ist’s design. 

Then a cutter, who sits before a little rapidly 
revolving iron wheel, presses the goblet or other 
article gently against the wheel, and soon the sym- 
metrical lines and cross-lines and stars appear in 
the glass, as if engraved with a diamond. 

For the finer parts of glass-engraving a stone 
wheel is used, and for still more delicate work, 
such as storks and flowers and monograins, a cop- 
per wheel is used. 

“Ground glass” becomes so by means of a wire 
brush and fine sand, which soon produce the de- 
sired effect. 

When the cutting is all done, the glass is pol- 
ished carefully and is ready for sale. It should 
be mentioned, however, that glass is sometimes 
etched with acids. 

In one part of the great furnace-room we shall 
see two men drawing out glass, and laying it on 
the stone floor in long, round, black or dark brown 
bars, or rods. This is for the manufacturers of 
buttons and glass jewelry. 

For the imitation rubies, amethysts, emeralds 





and diamonds, so much used nowadays, a very 
tine quality of glass is needed, which must be col- 
ored with great care. In one of the store-rooms 
thick pieces of ruby glass are discovered, which 


are to be used for railway signal lights. 
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One interesting department of these works is 
the decoration of the milky-white opaque glass 
plaques and vases. Many china decorators are 
employed here, and much beautiful work is done. 

This will bring us to a process that is all-im- 
portant, that of annealing, or tempering, the glass, 
which is done by placing it in an oven where it is 
slowly heated, and then 
as slowly cooled. 

Small articles, such 
as lamp-chimneys, are 
sometimes annealed by 
being placed in water, 
which is gradually al- 
lowed to become very 
hot, and then suffered 
to cool slowly. 


or corded appearance 
which some glass has is 
effected by winding the 
half - completed vessel 


it 


Seat 


molten glass, and then re-heat- 
ing. The cord or thread melts 


glass. 

Much of our best glass comes 
from Austria, the 
glasses being of the finest quality 
and of immense variety. France, 
England and Italy also send 
glass to America. 


—+o>—___——_ 
GOD’S WITNESSES. 


If all that worship Thee to-day 

Should suddenly be swept away, 

And not a Muezzin left to ery, 

Through the silence of the sky— 

“(od is Great !”—there still would be 

Clouds of witnesses for Thee 

On the land and in the sea. 

Aye! and if these, too, were fled, 

And the earth itself were dead, 

Greater would remain on high; 

For all the planets in the sky, 

Suns that burn till day has flown, 

Stars that are with night restored, 

Are thy dervishes, O Lord, 

Wheeling round Thy golden Throne! 
—Edwin Arnold, 








or 
USEFUL AND WOMANLY. 


Queen Victoria, in the training of her daugh- 
ters, followed the German rather than the English 
system. They were not only educated in the lan- 
guages and sciences which must be learned in 
text-books, but in housewifery, sewing, and all 
branches of domestic knowledge. 

At the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, some 
delicately fine napkins were exhibited which had 
been woven by the Queen and Princess Beatrice. 

The Princess Louise, in Canada, was accus- 
tomed not only to order the meals for the Gov- 
ernor General’s household, but frequently to make 
a pudding or entrée with her own hands. 

The Princess Alice found use for her knowl- 
edge when the costly war in Hesse Cassel drove 
her to practise strict economies, in turning and 
altering the dresses of her little girls. The Queen’s 
eldest daughter, the Crown-Princess of Prussia, 
regulates her household in the minutest details, 
and keeps an account toa penny of the income 


| and outgo of each department. 


Hlow many of the daughters of American mil- 
lionaires, or even of professional men of small in- 
come, could do likewise ? 

An Englishwoman, who is working great reforms 
as to the employments of her own sex, after a re- 
cent tour through this country, remarked that the 
most surprising feature of our social life to her 
was the inability of the women to use their hands. 
They were clever enough in their memory of text- 
books, but unpractical and helpless outside of 
them. 

Two essays which appeared lately onour school 
system, by well-known leaders of opinion, trench 
on the same subject. They propose that the school 
term or daily hours should be abridged one-half, 
“to allow the pupils to learn something outside of 


books.’ 


Forty years ago, the daughters of a family (no | 


matter how large its income) were trained to take 
share in the household work. They could sweep, 
dust a room, cook a meal, “do up” fine laces, or 
make cake. 
The wives of our earlier Presidents 
washed their own silver and dainty cups after 
Ve school-girls then 
out to school uutil they had finished their work 


a which 


Virginia 


breakfast each dav, rv few 


set 


through the house, work 


The peculiar ribbed | 


rapidly with a thread of | 


partly into the surface of the | 


Bohemian | 


was useful | 


and womanly, and which sent the blood coursing 
through their cheeks with the gentle, steady exer- 
cise. 

How many of our girl-readers of fifteen can 
make bread or cake which anybody could eat? 
Have they even heard of the amber jellies and lu- 
cent syrups in which their mothers delighted ? 
Do they know how to make their own beds or to 
lay a table properly ? 

They consider these things, doubtless, as vulgar 
and trivial compared with mathematics or science. | 
Are they not rather fine domestic arts,in the un- 
conscious learning of which women grow healthy, 
apt and practical, and so fitter to be efficient wives 
and mothers ? 





| or 

INFLUENCE. 

We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne‘er shall see them more: 

But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 

| In weeds that mar the land, 

| Or healthful store. 

| 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
We count them ever psst; 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 








I charge thee by the years gone by, | 
‘or the love of brethren dear, | 
Keep, then, the one true way 
In work and play, 
Lest in the woe thei 
Of woe thou hear, 





rery 
—Keble. 


+o — 


WHAT KEPT THEM ALIVE. 
“Why did the survivors survive?” This ques- 
tion was addressed by a friend of the Companion 
to Sergeant Fredericks, one of the six men of the 
Greely expedition who lived to return home. He 
had just been to visit his family and friends in 
Ohio, and looked the ideal survivor; ruddy and 
robust, packed full of muscle. 

He looked puzzled at the question, and so our 
friend explained a little. 

“What I mean,” said the questioner, “is this. 
There were twenty-five of you, all picked men, 
and you were all subjected to the same hardships. 
| You had about an equal chance for your lives. 
Why were you six the survivors ?” 

The sergeant sat silent, as if thinking the mat- 
ter over. Then he said, “It was our minds that 
did it. We kept up our spirits. We wouldn’t give 
in, but kept talking and telling cheerful stories, 
and making believe that we had no doubt about 
our rescue.” 

That was a very good account of the matter so 
far as it went, but it did not explain why those 
six were better able than the rest to keep up their 
spirits. A few days later, the same friend had 
| the great pleasure of conversing with Major Greely 
himself, to whom he proposed a similar question. 
“What kept you up, Major Greely?” (He is 
| major by brevet, and army etiquette requires that 
| he should be called by his brevet title.) “You are 
| 


not stronger than the other men, and you had al- 
ready seen a good deal of hard service. Why did 
you pull through, when stronger men gave out ?” 

The answer of Major Greely in substance was 
this: “It was the feeling of responsibility that sus- 
tained me. I felt that I had to live, anyhow. I 
felt that I must stand by the men and fulfil the 
object of the expedition. A hundred times I 
should have been glad to die, so acute were my 
sufferings, but in fact I had too many things to at- 
tend to.” 

This was Major Greely’s view of the matter. 
Some days later, our friend read in the Boston 
Journal another explanation, much more simple 
if less romantic. “Of the nineteen men who per- 
ished,” said the Journal, “all but one were smok- 
ers, and that one was the last to die. The sur- 
vivors were non-smoking men.” 

The Companion would be rejoiced to be able to 
believe this clean-cut and highly effective state- 
ment, because we are opposed, and have been 
from the beginning, to the use of tobacco in all its 
forms. Upon referring to Major Greely, we find 
that the paragraph, though not exactly true, yet 
contains a great deal of truth. 

Of the six who lived to see their country again, 
all were men of the most strictly temperate habits 
in every particular. Four of them never used to- 
bacco. The two others would sometimes, on fes- 
tive occasions, to oblige friends, smoke a cigarette 
or a part of a cigar. They took no tobacco with 
them among their private stores, and cared noth- 
ing for it. 

Of the nineteen who perished, the large majority 
were users of tobacco, some in moderation, some 
| to excess. The first man to die was one who had 
| been in former years a hard drinker, and there is 
reason to believe that the deaths of several others 

were hastened by previous habits of excess. 

We do not doubt that the non-smokers and non- 
| chewers on this expedition had a positive and very 
| great advantage over their comrades, because to- 
| bacco acts as a stimulant upon the digestive pow- 

ers, and it is the nature of stimulants first to ex- 
| cite, and then to weaken. The excitement is tem- 
porary ; the weakening is permanent. 
| Every one must have noticed how uncomforta- 
ble a smoker is after dinner until he begins to 
|smoke. The reason is that the languid digestive 
| powers (made languid by frequent stimulation) 
are waiting to be roused to exertion by the accus- 
tomed stimulant. We have not the slightest 
doubt that men subjected to just such a trial, 
having to subsist upon shrimps and seal-skin, 
would die about in the order of the strength of 
their digestive organs. 








mental and moral, tend to strengthen our hold 
upon life, and all the vices to lessen it. 

We add an anecdote related by Sergeant Fred- 
ericks. Three weeks before the rescue, Major 
Greely, observing that his hands were swollen, re- 
moved from his finger with great difficulty a ring 
given him by his wife on his wedding-day, and 
wrapped it in a little piece of paper with his will 
and a lock of his hair. He did this, as he re- 
marked, to save the men who should find him, the 
trouble of cutting off his finger. The little parcel 
he put in his pocket. 

Three more weeks brought him to the anniver- 
sary of his wedding-day, June 20, when they all 
lay in their tent at death’s door. He celebrated 
the occasion by putting on his ring, although he 
could only succeed in getting it about half-way 
down to the second joint. He said to the ser- 
geant,— 

“Fredericks, this is my wedding-day, and you 
see I have put my. ring on again. I do it, beliey- 


| ing that it will bring us all as good luck as it 


brought me six years ago to-day.” 
In forty-eight hours the rescuing party arrived. 


— 
A RICH MAN’S GRIEVANCE, 


The persons who have the most trouble in selecting 
and buying holiday presents are those who have the 
most money. Nearly all their friends are rich, and no 
present can surprise or gratify simply because it is 
costly. It must be unique and exquisitely beautiful to 
provoke more than languid thanks. A rich man thus 
unburdens his mind of what he calls a grievance,— 

“Here I am worth two hundred thousand dollars; 

my friend Jones is worth a million; Smith counts his 
property at half a million; my neighbor Robinson pays 
taxes on three hundred thousand dollars. All of them 
have the conveniences and luxuries that money can 
buy. Their wives and children are supplied with 
everything they need or wish. It is folly for me to 
buy a Christmas present, expecting by it to give them 
any special pleasure. They will thank me kindly, and 
next year would no doubt send me a present that cost 
twice as much as mine. 
**What possible pleasure can I feel when Jones sends 
me, for a holiday gift, a volume of Shakespeare that 
cost one hundred dollars? Or how much self-denial does 
it cost me to buy my wife the harfdsomest gold watch 
to be found at the jeweller’s? 

“T have gone into the shops during Christmas week 
and watched the poor people who were getting little 
gifts that cost twenty-five cents or a dollar, and I have 
actually envied them, knowing how much pleasure 
such gifts would bring to both giver and receiver. 

“There are some things which riches cannot buy. 
One is the keen delight that comes from the exercise 
of self-denial in giving. That is the property of the 
poor. The rich know nothing of it. If there is any 
time in the year when I heartily wish that I were a 
poorer man, it is during the holidays when so many 
other people are wishing they had more money.” 

There is truth in this, and poor people with small 
purses but big hearts ought to be encouraged by it. 
That pair of mittens that you are knitting in the few 
moments snatched from household work aud drudgery, 
done at night when you are tired with the day’s duties, 
will give more pleasure to you and your boy, than if 
they cost nothing more than the money expended in a 
mere purchase. 

That simple toy, bought with hard-earned wages, will 
gratify your child, as the children of the wealthy are 
not gratified by the most elaborate inventions. 

Gifts that are made by loving hands are always more 
highly prized than gifts purchased with money, and 
the rare pleasure experienced by the poor in the pres- 
ents they receive, is born of the relish that comes be- 
cause presents are few. And the highest joy of Christ- 
mas time does not come from the power to give costly 
presents, but from that loving self-denial which makes 
the poor rich in warm hearts and generous feelings, 
and in the keen realization of that spirit of which the 
Master Himself spoke, when He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


+o —_—_ 
OUR LITTLE JOE. 


In a Newsboys’ Home a visitor observed a child’s 
high-chair standing in a corner of the dining-room. 

‘Have you a child here?’ he asked the matron. 

“No. That is our little Joe’s,”’ she said. 

A sudden silence followed. Even the boys standing 
near checked their noise and skirmishing for a few 
minutes. 

*“Who was Joe?” asked the visitor. 

“A little fellow,” said the matron, “‘who came to us 
when he was but six years old. He was a hump-back 
and a cripple, never having grown after he was five. 
But he was a bright, pushing little fellow, and a very 
affectionate child. “He slept here and took most of his 
meals here. That is his chair. I—I gave it to him. 
The superintendent said I favored him. Well, I was 
fond of Joe. 

*“‘We have a savings bank into which the boys put 
their pennies or dimes every week. It gives them the 
habit of economy. Joe began saving when he first 
came to us. He would bring his five or ten cents every 
Saturday, laughing. 

“*T’m saving up to have a home of my own when 
I’m grown up,’ he would say. 

‘He had neither father nor mother, nor any kinsfolk, 
and I don’t know what was the boy’s idea of a home 
of hisown. He was very happy here—a sort of ruler 
among the other boys. Yet he went on saving, and 
always for that purpose. 

‘“‘He was never a strong boy, and when he was six 
teen a heavy cold he took went to his lungs. It only 
needed a week or two to make an end of his poor little 
body. One day he said to me, just after the clergyman 
had been with him,— 

“«That money I’ve saved—it will be enough to pay 
the doctor and buy a coffin for me.’ 

*«*But, Joe,’ I said, ‘how about the home of your 
own?’ 

‘He did not answer me at firtt, and then he smiled, 
saying, ‘That's all right!’ and he held my hand tight. 
‘I'll have it. That’s all right!’ 





The sum of the matter is that add the virtues, 


| “The next day it was all over. We took Joe’s mouvey 
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and paid the doctor and bought him a coffin. It didn’t | 
need a big one. The boys clubbed together, giving | 
ten cents each, and bought a lovely pillow of white 
roses, with ‘Our Joe’ on it. Every boy got a tag of 
black on his arm to go to the funeral. He had his own 
home then, sir. But wherever he was, I think the 
roses must have pleased him.” 

She fell behind as we passed on and dusted little 
Joe’s chair with her apron, setting it reverently apart 
into a quiet corner. 


~~ 
or 


REBUKED. 


“IT am wholly indifferent to the praise of men,” 
boasted a gentleman. Some one who overheard the re- 
mark determined to test the boaster’s sincerity. Being | 
an expert in the art of putting things, he said to him, 
when he had forgotten his boasting words, ‘“‘I under- 
stand, sir, that you are one of those rare persons who 
cannot be flattered.” 

“Perhaps I am, sir,” answered the gentleman, with 
a smile which betrayed the insincerity of his boast. 
He was flattered by the reputation of being above flat- 
tery. 

There is, probably, no person who is not accessible 
to a compliment which delicately knocks for admis- 
sion. The praise conveyed in an action is more agree- 
able to a refined person than that which is spoken in 
his preseuce. The one simply gratifies his vanity; the 
other stimulates him to be worthy of the compliment. 
A delicate taste does not weaken the passion for es- 
teem, but trains it to respond to praise which is sim- 
ply implied rather than to that which is open and ob- 
sequious. 

An anecdote of Madame Malibran, the famous vocal!- 
ist, illustrates the fact that a servile compliment of- 
fends good taste. When she visited England, her | 
singing created an intense excitement. One day, in | 
company, several of her admirers, in order to gratify 
her,—as she was a French woman trained in the Italian 
school of musi¢,—spoke slightingly of the music of 
England. 

“We have no good music; we are forced to go to 
Italy for it,’ said these detractors. 

Malibran knew that much good music had been com- 
posed by Englishmen, but she pretended to agree with 
the servile critics. Seating herself at the piano, she 
sang to Italian words a slow, melodious theme, which 
she adorned with many flourishes. 

The listeners applauded her rapturously, and re- 
peated their remarks that there was no music compar- 
able to that of Italy. 

Malibran apparently assented and sang more vigor- 
ously, quickening the time. The applause was hearty, 
and the exclamation, ‘‘Would we had such music in 
England!”’ was heard. | 

Suddenly Malibran changed the words, and the ob- | 
sequious auditors heard her sing the old English 
song,— 

“Polly, put the kettle on; we’ll all take tea.” 

They had been forced unwittingly to compliment 
English music, and they stood crestfallen before one 
whose good sense had rebuked their servile flattery. 

















INCIDENTS. 


There is in Philadelphia a massive stone building 
into which, on a certain day of the week, a line of 
servant-girls may be seen entering on one side and 
passing out at the other. It is a savings bank, founded 
nearly a century ago by the good Quakers for the help 
especially of this class and of laboring men. 

On other days mechanics, negroes, Italian organ- 
grinders, Chinese washermen, professional beggars, 
with here and there a richly-clad woman who is lay- | 
ing away a “‘nest-egg for her baby,” throng the wait- 


| 





| write or speak secures them a livelihood. If they 
| would try either, the result might send them back to 


John Wesley was a debtor to his mother for his 
power to rule men, for she maintained an absolute 
authority in her own home, and John was accustomed 
to consult her even when he became the head of the 
great Methodist movement in England. 

Augustine might have been wrecked in character in 


| youth, and the most powerful leader in early ages 


might have been lost to the church but for the coatroll- 


| ing influence of his Mother Monica. 





Companion Sent Free. 

To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion from the time the sub- 
scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and | 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 





“SIXTEEN-SHOOTERS.” 


Every man is by nature a theorist. When he en- 
counters a strange fact, he is uneasy until he has dis- 
covered its “‘why” and “how.” If he is uneducated | 
or illogical, his theory is apt to be absurd, but it satis- 
fies his mind. 

During the late war some of the Union troops were 
supplied with the repeating rifle, known as the “‘six- 
teen-shooter.” The rapidity with which it could be | 
fired made a small body of troops armed with it as 
effective as a much larger number of soldiers who car- | | 
ried ordinary rifles. | 

One day a company of Union cavalry, dismounted | 
and drawn up in ambush, put to flight, with their | ¢ 
“sixteen-shooters,” an entire Confederate regiment. | 
After a few minutes, the Confederates, discovering that | 
they had been routed by a handful of men, rallied and | 
drove the Union soldiers back. 

But all that day that surprised Confederate amp | 
was puzzled to account for the rapidity of the shooting | 


| by the “Feds.” One man, however, found a satis- | 


factory theory, and at night, when he went on picket, | 


he called out to the Union picket,— 
“I say, Yank, will you answer a civil question?” 
“Yes, Johnny; what is it?” 
“Will you tell me if you fellows load all night so 
that you may fire all next day?” 





SPEECH ON A HAT. 


The man who thinks it an easy task to write an edi- 
torial or to make a speech should make the experi- 
ment. The editor is always ready to pay for an attract- 
ive ‘‘leader,” and the people willingly listen to any 
one who can address them acceptably. Nota few men 
who live by manual labor envy those whose ability to | 








the work-bench, sadder but wiser men. 


A Boston boy, while learning the carpenter’s trade, 
worked beside a journeyman who was always com- 
| plaining that fate had forced him to be a mechanic, 
| though he had in him the making of an orator. He 
said that he asked for no easier task than to preach | 
two sermons a week or to argue a case before a jury. 

The apprentice, while a pupil at the Boston Latin 
school, had belonged to a debating society. He knew 


| by the experience of many failures how hard it was to 


deliver a logical speech of even ten minutes duration. 
One morning, when the journeyman had uttered his 
chronic complaints, the boy said to him, “I will give 
you a new hat, if, taking that for atopic, you will speak 
po it intelligently for ten minutes, before the whole 


"The offer was accepted and the trial was arranged 
for the ‘“‘nooning” of that day. During the forenoon 
the journeyman meditated his speech, and at noon 


ing-room. | mounted a chair, amid the applause of his fellow- 


On the huge books of the bank there are some en- 
tries which hint at singular stories. In 1848 there is | 
the receipt for the deposit of one hundred dollars by a 
wealthy old gentleman, in the name of a boy just born 
and named for him. 


The donor died, having forgotten all about his de- | 


| workmen. 


He began by talking about the antiquity, styles and 
uses of the hat and, for six minutes, spoke with fluency 
; and to the point. Then he hesitated, talked incohe- 
| rently for a minute longer, and jumped down, amid 
= laughter of his audience. Seven minutes’ speak- 

ing had exhausted his knowledge of the subject and 
showed him that it is not an easy acquirement to be an 


posit. The boy grew to manhood, a hard-working | orator. 


mechanic who supported his old father and mother. 
He wished to marry, but could not do so for lack of 
means, when presto! this modest sum, which had 
been accumulating at compound interest, comes to 
light, and he is a comparatively rich man. 

On another volume, that for 1867, there is an entry 
of the deposit of two hundred dollars, signed ‘“‘George 
G. Osborne, able seaman.” Opposite is written, in 


clerkly hand, ‘‘This was the Right Honorable George | 


Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen. The money on his death 
was paid to his executors. His estate when he depos- 
ited it, was valued at three million dollars.” 

This ‘‘able seaman”’ was a vigorous, stalwart young 
nobleman, who tired of the life at court, and broke 
loose, resolving to become one of the people and to 
earn his own bread. He resisted all entreaties to re- 
turn home, worked hard for years asa navvy and on | 
ship-board, put away his earnings, as we have seen, | 
and rose to be mate of his vessel before he died. 

A somewhat similar instance was that of the elder 
line of the house of Fairfax, which is to be found in a | 
Virginia family. Lord Fairfax steadily refused to ac- 
cept the title, estates, and cares of his rank, and lived 
and died a plain farmer. 
oe 
MOTHERS. 


The singular fact in history that great men rarely 
have distinguished sons is explained by another fact: 
Great men rarely marry great women. A man’s force 
of character and his ability are generally derived from | 
his mother. 

Napoleon ascribed his success in life to the severe 
training he received from his mother. She was the 
only one who had any command over him, and by 
mingled tenderness, severity and justice compelled his 
love and respect. 

The mother of Cromwell was an extraordinary 





woman, who reared a family in comfort by her rare | 


business capacity. She gave dowries to five daughters, | 
married them into families wealthier than her own, | 
and preserved her influence over Cromwell in the pal- 
ace at Whitehall no less than in the early home at | 
Huntingdon. 

Goethe always ascribed his genius and character to | 
his mother, and Washington said that he derived his 
business habits from his mother, whose household 
Was always governed by method and law, 





He never after had a word to say about the easy life 
of preachers. 


HOW IT WAS FOUND. 

The big eagle that dropped Sinbad into the Valley | | 
of Diamonds was a “story bird;’’ and it may be fic- 
tion that tells us the first gems of the now famous | 
Transvaal were discovered in the crop of a South Af- | 
rican Dutchman’s hen; but it is unquestionable that 
more than one revelation of the riches of the earth to 
men has been unconsciously made by the act of a 
dumb animal. In this line of service the poor pig 
has beaten all competitors if what a correspondent of 
the Cleveland Zeader tells us is true: 

I have just returned from the shores of Lake Supe- 
| rior, where I spent some time visiting the copper re- 
gions, the greatest in the world. 


Throughout the rocky, barren Keweenaw peninsula, 
good for nothing as farming lands, the immense cop- 


| per deposits have caused large towns to spring up, and | 


they now give employment to thousands of men. 
About eighteen years ago a pig strayed from the 
| drove to which it belonged, and fell intoa pit on a} 
spot where the city of Calumet now stands. In root- | 
ing about, it uncovered a mass of native copper, and 
| showed to the world the location of the greatest cop- 
| per mine it has ever known. 

As the result of that pig’s rooting, humanity is now | 
| thirty-five million dollars richer in the use of the cop- 
| per there discovered, and the stockholders, who, led | 
| by the pig, have helped the world to this wealth, have 

received about twenty-five mlllion dollars for their 
| trouble. A town of six thousand inhabitants has gath- 

| ered around = hole, and nearly two thousand 

men are employed in operating the mines beneath it. 





DISGUSTED ARABS. 
A party of twelve Arab acrobats lately arrived in 
New York from Algiers. One of them freed his mind | 


toa reporter, who spoke Arabic, concerning the sea. 
He said: 








| moment. We hardly ate anything during the voyage, 
and we do not feel very strong’just now. We made a 
vow to our saint, Sidi ben Abbas, that if we reached 
| land in safety, we would give him an offering of gold. 

“So when we got to New York, we took some gold 

| coins, tied them up in a cloth, and threw them into the 
sea; they will find their way to the treasury of the 

saint just the same as if we put them there ourselves. 

| “I said to the sea, ‘Oh, you blue sea! if they 


ploughed you and sowed seeds on you, and the graas | 


| Were to grow ail over you, I'll never trust you again,’”’ 





| One of those ele- 
| gant Silk Handker- 


| Microscopes, ‘Tetesen es, Field and Opera Glasses,Magic 
| Lanterns, ete 


| With its celebrated Seed Distnatiey and the Youth's 


| preparation is made for the Mass. Institute 


“We thought the steamer was going down every | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 

IN SEASICKNESS, 
Prof. ADOLPH OTT, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases the violent symptoms which characterize that dis- 


| ease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of the 


functions impaired.” (Adv. 
cicadas 
For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinetly | 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, | 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for l0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 
sna eeltiae 
People who are troubled with a hacking Cough 





| Should try at once “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They | 


are a safe and sure remedy. Sold only inboxes. (Adv. 








ihree German Embossed Pa ‘2 Dolls 9 in.tall, 
only 37c. Wright & Co., 147 A Mil ., Boston, Mass. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, ete.. for 
School, Club and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
y logue Sp” free. T. S. DE NISON,Chicago, ILL. 


HOPPI iNG of ever ery dese ription ‘prompt- 
ly done. Send for circular. 

Mrs, F, L. UHLER, Box 765, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. &B.* 3 SELF PROPELL ING SLED attach- 
* ments. Send for full particulars. Price, 
$1.00, J. BRANDSTETTN ER, | 210 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















chiefs, new pat- 

terns, 75e, & $1. The Sueno Shawi, Book and Bundle 
rap, price We.; Nickel, ¢ sent by mail, postpaid, on 
reaelpt of price. C. FOU N T: AIN, Middletown, Conn. 








ORTRAIT Send for Special 
A NTS Terms for one 
week’s trial of our 


GREAT SPECIALTY. Nothing else in this line 
of business pays agents half as well. Oldest & largest 
| house in the world. TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


SS, 3 Printing Press,.273.. 


Card and label ™ Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
—— $75. For old or young. Everything 

~asy.printed directions.Send 2 stanips for 
Satalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c.to the 
_ factory, —w- Co.,] eriden,Conn, 


THE UST_S PUZZLE. 
The erates, and most a puzzle ever 
rroduced, on receipt of price, 10 cents, 
N. N. ¥. "PUZZLE co., 3 Park Row, N.Y. 


“Horlick’s Food for was has saved 
many lives,” writes Xk. N. Tooker, M.D., 


Chicago ll, Sold ‘by all 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 ets. Sent by mail for 
oma in stamps. 
Book sent free. 


oom 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., , Racine, V Ww is. 


Santa Claus Ready Again! 


Elegant presents, suitable for all ages, conditions and oc- 
casions. Money’s worth guaranteed and orders prompt- 
ly filled. Goods sent by mail or express on receipt of $1, 
$2, $3, $5 or $10. Retail dealer s protta say oa. ae. 
dress Santa Claus Novelty Co., 62 John St., N. Y. City 


OPTICAL GOODS 









>. 




















arometers, Thermometers, Com- 
passes, en. gineering Drainage, Dairy, and other 
Scientific Instruments. 192-pp. Catalogue free. 
PRENTICE & SON, Mfg.Opticians,176B’way,N.Y. 


The Rural New-Yorker 








Companion, all, one year, for #3.50, THE RURAL is 
unequalled for its enterprise in testing all new things, 
for its fearlessness in reporting facts, and its liberality 
in distributing new and valuable seeds and plants, 
It is this year giving its subscribers $2,800 in valuable 
presents. Why not? Send for a free specimen copy 
explaining all. Address 34 Park } Row, New York. 


ig” FREE! 


irennie ene ENGINE 

Or STEAM ENGINE, 

For particulars how to SECURE ONE and Mam- 
moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Organ- 
ettes, all latest styles, also Wonderful Novelties, 
Address HARBACH (¢ CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. MAGIC LANTERNS W ANTED. 





Silk and Satin Pieces for Patchwork 


Gespige with Sprays of Flowers stamped on them. 
Also, Book of Patterns and Instructions for Patch- 
work, containing Point Russe and ROW -flake Stitches. 

| ae for Ley Tw o2 ay stamps. (28 ct 
AMPED on FRING ED LINEN. Sam- 


pe dy and Price-List of Neies, Splash- 
Ti ies ers and Doilies, for 40 cent 
Address J. F. INGAL “LS, ‘7 ynn, M Mass, 


‘CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Attention is invited to the unusual arrangements 
in the Primary and Grammar School de- 
partments. In the upper departments, thorough 





of Technology, for Business, and for Col- 
lege. Special students are received in any 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STE TICONS yrices. Views illus- 


| <i every ytd for NM Shic txhibitions, ete. 


ofitable business for a man with a small capi- 

a Ars Uanterns Mc. ape ISTER ment. 156-page 

Catalogue. free, ER, + pes eo ian, 
a9 Nassau” Streets New York. 


‘MAS CARDS Imported Cards, with Silk 
’ Fringe, protectors and Envel- 
=== ones, 5 Medium for 50c., or 3 large for 50c, 

Double Sarde, with fringe, cord and tassels (like a 

book), 3 Medium’ for 50c., or 3 large for $1.00, Extra 

large with fringe, 3 for $1.00, ¢ ‘ards without fringe, 

10 to 50c, per dozen. Packets for teachers and deal- 

ers, at 1, 3and 5 dollars. We guarantee satisfaction or 

money refunded. New Year's and Birthday Cards at 
same prices. Send postal note or stamps 

F. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CztCo [Lt SILKS 


E BEST $1.00 PACKAGE, 

Sixty po ol 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 
inches: or Twenty- four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty & 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value. 
— autiful colors and patterns. No two alike. Half 

abov e quantities, 60 cts. EM BROLDERY SILK 
FOR CR: vibes WORK —all Bright Colors—full half 
ounce yee 2 one ounce, 40c, COOPER & 

CON A RD Tmmporters & Ret tailers,Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR A PRESENT. 
Caxtonette Press, $8; Caxton Press, 
$13; Columbia Presses from $25 to 
$56. Will_do first-class work. All 
are SELF-INKING. Presses from $3 
and up. SEND STAMP for Catalogue. 

CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Boston, Mass. 


RUG MADE IN THREE HOURS! 

better than those made in the old way in 
3 MONTHS, No knitting, braiding, weaving or string- 
ing. So ‘an use odds and ends of any goods or pieces, rags, 
&c. 25 cents worth of wool carpet waste will make a 
at thn TURKIS RUG. PEARL'S RUG- 
MAKER, nceaahivent for all sewing machines, Price 
$1.00, A wonderful invention, will be ready Jan. Ist. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 50-page illustrated Cata- 
logue of Art Specialties. “How to Perforate Your Own 
Designs,” “How to Make Photographs,” “How to Make 
Portraits.” Drawing and painting without a teacher, 
for 2-cent stamp. EUGE | PEARL, Art Rooms, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


STEW: S NE 

Sukveriaey DRESS PIN 
CARDED 

ON 

GOLD 
LETTERED 
BLACK 
PAPER. 



























For Sale by all Dr 


J00ds Stores, and made by the 
CONSOLIDATEI 


SAFETY PIN CO., N. ¥. 


- PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
dey tion in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 


in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Full page de- 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with every 
number. Sample copy, with hie “pa, cr colored Lae 
sign, 15 cts. Address VEL LIAM W 


_ 140 Nassau St., As "Jaa 


“BOOK OF I DESIGNS, ” for mbroid- 
ery, Painting, ete., contains several hundred 








cuts of our best and most elegant patterns 

for Kensington, Arrasene, Outline, and other 
embroidery, and for Plush and Ribbon Work, Pafitting, 
ete., with illustrations of alarge number of alphabets. 
These cuts and illustrations are given in reduced size, 
but show every leaf and the petal of every flower as per- 
fectly as in our large patterns. The book also contains 


diagrams and explanations of all the new embroidery 
stitches. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress Patten Publishing Co., 38 W. l4thSt., N.Y. 


This Cat is not very Pretty or very Big, 






j But we will 
send you 


AVERY BiG GAT. 


ALOGUE for 10 cents. It contains in 112 large octa- 
vo pages full description of all the latest Novelties in 
Ladies’ Fancy-Work, with full instructions for 
Luster Painting, Prismatine and Kensington 
Painting, ete,, with more than 1500 illustrations 
of Stamping Patterns, Lace-Work, Stamped 
and Embroidered Goods, Fancy Articles, 
Crazy-Work, Queen Anne Darning and Price- 
List of all materials for Embroide and Fancy- 
Work, Jt is worth sending for. 














branches. Girls admitted to all classes. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


1144 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Improved Ruby 
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The 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


Magic Lantern. 


The Ruby Magic Lantern represented in this cut was invented ex- 
pressly for our subscribers. WE GUARANTEE that it will give results 
equal to any Magic Lantern sold at ®5,00. 


On page 422 of our October Premium List 
You can read what people say who have used this Magic Lantern. Here is 
what BLANCH F. BAXTER, Matagorda, Tex., says: 
“Dear Sirs :—Enclosed you will find $2 for more Slides. The Lantern 


came all right and proved better than you led us to suppose. We gave three 
exhibitions and took in $23 in all. $15.50 clear of expenses.” 


R MACIC LANTERN OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF 


One Patent Improved Raby Magic Lantern, 


With Brass Safety Lamp and Silvered Reflector. 

14 Beautiful Views on Glass (Photographed), 10 Ger- 
man Colored Views on Glass (Hand-painted), 72 Exhi- 
bition Tickets, 1 Lecture Book, describing views. 1 
large Show Bill and Complete Instructions. All packed 
in a strong wood box. _ 

These Views, with the descriptive lecture found in the book, 
will furnish a most delightful Christmas entertainment. 


price for this Improved Outfit, as described above, 


only 1,60. On receipt of 40 cents extra we will pay the ex- 
press or mail charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 



















































































For the Companion, 
GRANDMOTHER’S WEDDING-DRESS, 


Grandpa looked up from the ancient page, 

That held the lore of a by-gone age, 

For a soft, quick rustle like silver wings, 
Seemed blending with all those ghost-like things; 
And he saw a sight made his heart beat high, 
Brought the blinding tears to his dim old eve— 
*Twas his beautiful darling, sweet queen Bess, 
Decked out in her grandmother’s wedding-dress, 


And Bessy, the darling, was almost sixteen, 
As fair as a lily—the household queen— 
There was shy delight in her dove-like eyes, 
A smile at her grandfather's grave surprise, 
A sense of fitness, since all she wore 

Had graced her beautiful namesake of yore, 
And rustled and curved ina stately way, 
Betitting her grandmother’s wedding-day. 


The white silk bodice, all shot with stars, 
Wrought in pure silver, twixt broidered bars, 
Work over which fingers small and white 
Had busily fluttered, from morn till night, 
The gleaming satin of fold and train, 
That swept from the cineture rich and ‘a 
The rare old lace, in each vellow thread, 
The heart of a story as yet unread, 





The pearts on her round white throat that lay, 
Held the primal light of that wedding-day; 

The carvings so dainty they seemed to be 
Wrouezht from the foam of some restless sea; 
While a subtle perfume caressed the air, 

As the pretty maiden moved here and there; 

“L thought Pd surprise you!” said merry Bess, 
“So Ltried on my grandmother’s wedding-dress.”” 











Came a long-drawn sigh, “twas a sob almost, 

Then the snow-white hair from his brow he tossed, 
And his arms opened wide to the pretty sprite, 
Whose face in his bosom was hidden quite; 

She had thought that grandpa would smile at her glee, 
And it grieved her the quick springing tears to see, 
Till he said, “Tt is forty years, sweet Bes x 
Since my own dear love wore that wedding-dress, 











s. 


“I was proud as my bride at the altar stood, 
So angel-like, fair, so saintly good! 

And f thought life stretehed out like a shining sea,— 
It was only a year she was spared to me— 

And they said, while she with a tender smile 

On her frozen lips, seemed to dream the while, 

As they placed fair flowers on brow and tress, 

*We will lay her out in her wedding-dress,’ 





“T could not bear it—the altar there! 

With holy service of song and prayer, 

Iler warm heart beating, her hand in mine, 

Her red lips wet with the marriage wine, 

And here! all silent, the cold, white clay, 

One year from that beautiful wedding-day,. 

So they fashioned a robe for my sweet wife, Bess, 
And I locked into darkness her wedding-dress, 


“You are like her, my darling, your eyes of blue, 
Your hair of the gold and the chestnut, too, 
Your pretty lips and your dimpled cheek, 

And that tender emphasis when you speak, 

As L saw the likeness the years rolled away, 

It seemed that L kissed her but yesterday, 

Gio, love, put aside in its sacredness, 

Forever, your grandmother's wedding-dress.” 


MARY A, DENISON, 





—— — —- ~@r 
For the Companion, 
OVERCOMING. 

‘There was recently a funeral in New York such 
as that great city bad never seen before. It was 
a golden September day. The chureh in which 
be held was crowded. The 
streets in the vicinity were filled with waiting peo- 
ple. 

In the great throng that crowded church and 
street were ministers, philanthropists, merchants, 
thieves, confidence men, women with painted faces, 
children in rags. Before the pulpit, amid the sweet- 
uess of flowers, lay the dead form of a man who 
was once a river-thief. On the black drapery of 
the wall back of the pulpit were these words, the 
last words of him whose life the crowd had come 
to honor, 

“It is all right!” 

At the age of thirteen, this man had landed 
from an emigrant ship in the great, crowded, 
wicked city. Alone in the wilderness of homes, 
he made the acquaintance and friendship of the 
low, the idle and the vicious. He became a prize- 
fighter, a drunkard, a river-thief; and for his 
crimes was sentenced to Sing Sing. 

Sut the life he led troubled his conscience. 
Weary and sick of sin, he sought to escape it. In 
his seeking he found good men ready to help him. 
Soon there sprung up in his heart an almost patri- 
archal faith—a faith that the Spirit of God was 
able to change his sinful nature; that a new life, 
through a spiritual birth, was possible to him. 

By it he was led to receive the truth with simple 
trust; believing that the Spirit of God would help 
him to overcome his evil desires, and thus he 
would become a new man in right living, and in 
true and faithful service, to a divine Master. 

One day he stood up in a Mission Chapel, and 
said: “I stand here to-night, a monument of God’s 
grace, saved and kept by His power from every- 
thing thatis sinful and bad; from drinking, gamb- 
ling, stealing [that hurts the flesh], from being a 
public nuisance, yes, a walking rag-shop, changed 
inside and outside, thank God. There may be 
some poor fellow here to-night without a friend, 
without any character left, without a home; if 
God saved me and has kept me, He will do the 


the services were to 


same for you if you will only let Him. And 
trusting to His help, seek to save yourself.” 
His faith had saved him. It saved others. He 


established a mission in the most criminal and 
dangerous part of the city, and began to preach 
there the one doctrine of moral recovery through 
acceptance of a divine Master, and an inward ex- 
perience of the Spirit of God. 

Year by year the work went on. Some of the 
most abandoned criminals were led to give them- 
selves to this man’s Master, and to enter upon the 
new life. These experiences multiplied, and be- 
came an influence, 








The story of the mission of Jerry McAuley filled 
the city and the country. The mission itself be- 
came a monument of faith. 

And so on that calm September day, thoughtful 
men gathered among the most depraved people, to 
respect the memory of the dead river-thief. They 
saw a truth of Scripture as many of them had 
never seen it before; “If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature.” 

Faith has her conquests age by age, and such 
a manis aconqueror. Notorious Jerry McAuley ; 
victorious through Him who loved him, and to 
whom he had given himself in an everlasting cov- 
enant! ‘Tears fell like rain on his grave, and 
thousands of silent hearts and prayers pronounced 
over it their benedictions, and thus testified to the 
power of his life. 

Multitudes of men and women more favored by 
circumstances might light their torch of faith at 
the taper of this poor man, and gain strength to 
overcome some inward evil, when he overcame so 
many outward sins. Such a faith is for all; and 


|for all is the promise of the same overcoming 





power. 


EE ———— 
UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX. 


‘This is the only country in the world that keeps its 
Treasury balance in its own custody. All others de- 
posit the amount in sound banks, by which a part of 
the sum is lent, only so much being kept on hand as 
may be needed to meet current liabilities. The vast 
hoards of gold and silver in the United States ‘Treas- 
ury are so much money withdrawn from business. 
Nevertheless, a visit to the places where it is stored is 
very interesting. “Come this way and I'll show you 
how much cold cash Uncle Sam has got stored here,’’ 
said Cashier Floyd, as he led a New York Herald re- 
porter through the labyrinth of desks on the first floor 
of the Sub-Treasury building to a heavily barred and 
studded iron door that opened into a passage leading 
to the gold vaults. At the other end of the passage an 
attendant unfastened a second door. 


As the reporter followed his guide into a dimly 
lighted room, about fifteen feet square, the door was 
closed behind them and they were made prisoners with 
over forty million dollars of gold coin. The four sides 
of the vault, from floor to ceiling, were covered with 
iron doors, opening into compartments containing the 
coin. 

“These boxes that are sealed,” said the cashier, 
pointing to a door where a slip of paper was stuck to 
the lock with red wax, “are full. They contain one 
million dollars each. 

“Here’’—throwing wide open a door that was stand- 
ing ajar and revealing a compartment partially filled 
with plump white canvas bays carefully packed—‘‘is a 
box we are using from. There are two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in there,” he continued, after 
glancing at the tags. 

“How much gold do the bags contain?” asked the 
reporter, as his eyes rested wistfully on the outlines of 
the coins shown through the canvas, 

“Five thousand dollars each always. Silver is put 
up in thousand-dollar bags. This lower tier is the 
double eagle row. In the second are stored eagles, and 
s00n — eagles, the smallest gold coin we have 
on hand.” 

“How heavy is this?” asked the reporter, as he took 
up a bag. 

“Oh, that is easily handled; it weighs only eighteen 
pounds. It would be a different matter to carry a bag 
of silver, though; they weigh sixty pounds cath. But 
come, and I will take you down to the silver vaults.” 

There is still another gold vault on the second floor of 
the building, opposite the one the reporter had already 
visited, and exactly like it in the interior arrangements. 
The two vaults together contain seventy-one million 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

After descending to the floor below in a slowly mov- 
ing elevator, and passing by doors with complicated 
time-locks clinging to their backs, a long passage was 
reached with white painted iron gratings on each side. 
Behind the gratings were bags of silver, filling every 
available inch from floor to ceiling. 

“You see we have more silver here than there is 
accommodation for, 80 we are obliged to fill up this 
end of the passage with it. There are thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars before you. Twenty-five millions are in 
standard dollars. The denominations are separated 
by those cross gratings.” 

“What does it all weigh?” 

“Over one thousand tons. That would be eighty 
railroad carloads. There are one hundred and fort 
tons of gold up stairs. Allowing a ton to be a cartload, 
it would take one thousand one hundred and forty carts 
to carry away the coin in this building.” 


——__———_—$—$«~@>———_____—_ 
PETER THE GREAT. 


Years ago, when a low standard of morals prevailed, 
the epithet Great was bestowed upon any monarch who 
won battles and enlarged the territory and resources of 
his kingdom. It mattered little then to the historian 
what might be a king’s private character, provided he 
made his nation forntidable by its brute strength and 
full treasury. Even if he was a bad map, they eulo- 
gized him as a good ruler. Peter I. of Russia is called 
“Peter the Great,’’ because he transformed a barbarous 
into a semi-barbarous nation. But no one can now 
read the following summary of his character without 
a feeling of disgust. The sensation indicates that the 
day has passed when kings are pardoned for private 
wickedness because of their public deeds : 


Voltaire, in his “Philosophical Dictionary,” says 
that “Peter was half-hero and half-tiger.” Macaulay 
declares that “to the end of his life he lived in his palace 
like a hog in a sty, and when he was entertained by 
other sovereigns, never failed to leave on their tapes- 
tried walls and velvet state beds unequivocal proof 
that a savage had been there.” 

When William IIT. visited him in London, the air of 
the room was so foul that a window had to be opened 
before the English King could enter. 

The nastiness of himself and suite almost ruined Eve- 
lyn’s villa at Deptford, where the imperial party were 
lodged ; and the owner applied for and received com- 
pensation from Parliament. 

Peter, when the fit was on him, literally caned every- 
body—from his cook to his counsellor, from the mean- 
est peasant to the highest noble—sparing neither age 
nor sex. 

He would get up from the table and flog the host 
who was unlucky enough to entertain him. He would 
stand at the door of the Senate House and flog each 
Senator that went in. 

Lefort was an intimate and trusted friend, yet on 
slight provocation he was knocked down and brutally 
kicked by his imperial master. But all this flogging 
was in the way of recreation. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When Peter “meant business’’ it was a more serious | 


matter. Incredible as it may seem, it is, nevertheless, 
well-authenticated that one of his own sisters—it is 
said, more than one—received a hundred atrokes of the 
whip on her back in the presence of the whole court. 





DEC. 18, 1884, 





and a few hours later died—either from the effects of 
the torture or by assassination. 

For sympathizing witb Alexis, the Princess Golitsyn, 
the bosom companion of the Empress Catherine, was 
pubiicly whipped by soidiers. 

For the same reason the brother of his first wife, 
Eudoxia—whom he had thrown into prison—was tor- 
tured, and then broken alive on the wheel. 

Nothing ever told of Nero is more horribly grotesque 
than this, yet this man, or monster rather, is paraded 
before the world as Peter the Great. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. , 
ON THE RIGI. 


How beauty in tones of alien terror speaks 
While thus enthralled by wonderment we stand, 
And Nature throngs on us these pale white poms, 
Cloud-sundering, of her Bernese Oberland! 
Nay, half with angry rocks she seems to plan, 
And f with polar snow she seenis to blanch, 
The lairs of haughty gods whose heed for man 
Lives but in glacier and in avalanche! 
And yet how sweet to think that southward lies, 
Past this bleak mood of scorn, could we but see, 
With bounteous olive-slopes and tender skies, 
The sunny penitence of her Italy! 
: : EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Switzerland, Sept., 1884. 
a ee 
CATCHING A BULLET. 


The feat which ‘brings down the house” at an exhi- 
bition of legerdermain is the magician’s catching be- 
tween his teeth a marked bullet fired from a pistol by 
one of his company. The trick may be performed in 
several ways, which are described, as follows, by a 
writer in a Scotch magazine : 

Robert Houdin, the inventor, performed it in a dif- 
ferent manner from that usually adopted by his suc- 
cessors. His pistol, powder and cap were all destitute 
of guile; but the leaden bullet chosen was dexterously 
exchanged for one made of graphite or plumbago—or- 
dinary pencil black-lead—and this was emashed to 
powder by the ramrod ip pressing it home. 


The method is now considered open to two great ob- 
jections. ‘he first—a very tangible one—was demon- 
strated to the originator himself before the close of his 
career by a severe wound which he received, owing to 
the fragments of the britt!e ball not having been sufti- 
ciently stamped to powder. 

The other lies in the fact that, although a real bullet 
is selected by the spectator, it must be placed in the 
conjurer’s hand for introduction into the firearm, in 
order to admit of the substitution; for the nature of 
the black-lead missile would be immediately obvious 
by reason of its light weight. 

The mode of performing this surprising trick at the 
present day is as follows: 

One member of the audience places in the pistol or 
rifle—an ordinary one—a charge of real powder; a 
second is asked to choose and privately mark a real 
bullet from a box of such, which be himself drops into 
the barrel, and a third rams the whole tightly down 
with the ramrod, either retaining possession of the 
weapon from that moment, or passing it to some one 
else. 

But in the act of moving from No. 1 to No 2—that is 
to say, between the introduction of the powder and the 
ball—the perforwer slips into the barrel a little tube 
about an inch in length, which slides down to the 
charge, and afterwards receives the bullet. 

This tube, closed at one end, is of just such a size, 
shape, and color as to fit on the end of the ramrod, 
and be brought away with it without being noticeable. 
It is disengaged by the wizard, and the ball secured as 
he walks back to the stage, and is put inside the lips in 
readiness in the very act of showing that the mouth is 
empty. 

Houdin, who was pre-eminent for neatness and fin- 


ish, used to conclude this trick by making a long pala- 


ver about the mysterious properties of lead in extract- 
ing vital essences from the body; then firing the bullet 
himself at a whitewashed wall, and producing thereon 
a splash of red, the ball having been exchanged this 
time for a hollow shell of black wax filled with a 
blood-colored liquid. 


——_— 
PUNISHED. 


A fine specimen of the American eagle, caught on 
one of the islands opposite Santa Barbara some time 
ago, has been kept tied up in the yard of a hotel for 
some time, awaiting a purchaser. This noble bird was 
at length sold, and temporarily placed in the yard of a 
game fowl fancier, who smiled significantly when 
warned that the eagle might hurt his fowls. 


The grim-looking bird had not been in the yard long 
before the game-cocks began to crow and strut up and 
down in front of the strange visitor. The eagle sat 
quietly in the centre of the yard, apparently uncon- 
scious of the presence of the noisy game-cocks, until 
suddenly one of them flew at him and struck him 
upon one of his wings. 

He looked down upon the little chanticleer with a 
curious, inquisitive glance, as much as to inquire what 
was the matter. Then another brave game-fowl struck 
him in the breast, while number one hit him on the 
neck. The noble bird now opened his wings with a 
lazy, leisurely swing, erected his chest-feathers, and 
his eyes seemed to blaze like coals of fire. 

The American eagle was becoming interested in the 
business and rather angry. Again one of the golden 
pheasant fowls dashed recklessly at him, grasping a 
bunch of feathers in its attack. Before it could recov- 
er from its charge the eagle extended one of its talons, 
seized the game-cock by its neck, and by a dexterous 
cwus laid it fluttering and quivering beneath its left 

oot. 

The second game fowl then charged upon the huge 
stranger, whose wings were now half open and lazily 
rising and falling. As the game-cock struck, it was 
met with a blow from the eagle’s wing, and as it fell 
was caught in the open talons of the captive foe and 
laid struggling and dying upon the ground. 

The victor did not appear to be the least excited, 
and after thus disposing of its troublesome adversa- 
rjes, lazily stepped to one side and seemed to relapse 
into a state of meditative reflection, every once in a 
while looking down indifferently upon the blood 
trophies of its power, lying dead at its feet. 
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ESQUIMAUX AFFECTION. 


W.H. Gilder, narrator of the Arctic search enter- 
prise which finally settled all doubts about the fate of 
the lost Franklin expedition, bears testimony to the 
kind-heartedness of the rude natives of the Northern 
wilds, and describes their unselfish friendship and 
their invaluable helpfulness to the explorers when in 
sore need. 

The sorrow of these poor savages at parting with 
the white men surprised the latter not a little, and 
evinced a capability of deep feeling which certainly 
none of us would have suspected of these poor sav- 
ages—and, says Lieut. Gilder, ‘Is it unnatural that we 
should absolutely love these kind friends, or was it a 
thing to be ashamed of that theirs were not the only 
tears that fell at parting?” 


Of all savages (continues the narrator)—I was going 
to say of all people—commend me to these simple- 


In 1718, Alexis, his only son who outlived infancy, | hearted Esquimaux, with all their dirt and gluttony, 


was for some offence of no great seriousness, several 


People wondered at its power. | times tortured in the presence of the diabolical father, 


| 





for genuine, self-sacrificing hospitality. As we were 
being rowed out to the ship by an Inuit crew, at ten 





o’clock on the night of the first of August, our faces 
were turned toward the land, where the sky was stil] 
brilliant with the light of a gorgeous sunset. 

Lieut. Schwatka sat beside me in the bow of the 
boat, and neither of us had spoken since we left the 
shore, until he turned to me and said,— 

“I was not prepared for this.” 

“Prepared for what?” said I. 

“I was not prepared to feel the pain of parting from 
these people as I feel it now. Even the near prospect 
of getting back to civilization, and of meeting friends 
and bearing news, scarcely ameliorates the pang at 
this moment. But it will soon be over, ! suppose.” 

At last we were all ou board ship, and when the 
men began to weigh anchor, merrily singing over their 
work, the three boat-loads of Inuits put off hastily, 
though they paddled around the vessel and seemed 
loath to depurt. 

“Where is Toolooah? Did he bid you good-by, Gov. 
ernor?” said I to Lieut. Schwatka. 

“No,” he replied; ‘*but you can see him here,” and 
stepping up to the side of the ship, L saw our Toolooah 
seated in the bow of Armow’s boat, his head beut 
down and his face buried in his hands. 

“I can understand his feelings exactly,” said th 
Governor. ‘He dare not trust himself to go through 
the ordeal, poor fellow! He knew he would break 
down when it came to that, and Iam glad he didn’t, 
for I fear I should too.” 


SS 
ADVISED. 


Advice costs nothing, and most men are willing to 
give it, even when it is not asked for or needed. A 
good deal of real life can be recognized under the cari 
cature given here from an exchange. The owner of a 
handsome house appeared in front of it the other 
morning with a step-ladder and a saw, and began the 
work of trimming up his shade-trees. While he was 
at the first limb, a pedestrian halted and queried,— 

“Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Um, I see. First-rate time to trim trees. Um. Ex- 
actly.”’ 

He hadn’t got two blocks away before number two 
came along, and called out,— 

“Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

“Tea.” 

“Ah! Isee. Ought to have waited a month later.” 

The limb was off when number three halted, stood 
for a moment with his hands in kis pockets, and then 
asked,— 

“Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

“Te.” 

“Ought to have done that last month.” 

Number four said tbat April was the proper month. 
Number five wouldn’t trim a tree except in May. Num 
ber six thought November the best time of the year. 
Before the first tree was finished the seventeenth pedes- 
trian halted, threw away the stub of his cigar and 
loudly demanded,— 

“Going to trim your trees, eh?” 

The man hung his saw toa limb, got down off the 
ladder, and spitting on his hands, he walked up to the 
inquirer and said,— 

“Supposing lam? What are you going to do about 
o” 


— 


“Oh, nothing,’”? answered the other, as he dodged 
around a pile of bricks. ‘I was simply going to ask 
you if you used tar or porous plaster to cover the 
scars.” 

The citizen got his saw and ladder and disappeared 
in the house, and the remainder of the work was done 
at night. 
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“WORDS O’ GRACE,” 

“Tip ’em some Latin, general!” whispered a friend 
on the platform, just as Gen. Jackson was about to end 
a stump speech to a backwoods crowd. “£ pluribus 
unum!” shouted the general, quoting the only Latin 
phrase he knew, and the crowd roared with delight. 
| It is said that two centuries ago English rustics were 
sure to be displeased if the parson did not quote a sen- 
tence of Latin in his sermon. Now it is not considered 
the “thing” to quote Latin in the House of Commons. 


It used to be the custom at Cambridge, Eng., to 
preach in Latin, on certain week days, at St. Mary’s, 
the university church. The sermons were intended 
for the clergy and students, but a few old people used 
to attend because the church bell announced a service. 

One quaint old woman, having listened with due 
reverence to the unknown tongue, must needs wait to 
express her thanks to the preacher. 

“Beautiful sermon, indeed, sir; very much obliged, 
I assure you,” said she, warmly, as the clergyman 
passed by. 

Unfortunately, one of those impetuous, matter-of- 
fact old gentlemen, who can bear no nonsense, was 
standing near. ‘Now, my good woman,” he blurted 
out, ‘“‘what is the use of all this nonsense? You know 
you didn’t understand one word of the sermon !”’ 

‘Oh, beggin’ your pardon, sir,” answered the wom- 
an, with a smirk and curtseying, ‘‘you’re quite mis- 
taken; I’m sure them’s words o’ grace !”’ 





~~ 
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MIXED METAPHORS. 


Ireland has long been looked upon as the home o! 
mixed metaphor, but the following specimens from 
Germany show that the Green Isle has a competitor i: 
the art of mixing figures of speech. In the troubk 
some times of 1848, Justice-Minister Hye, addressin: 
the Vienna students, declared: “The chariot of thi 
revolution is rolling along, and guashing its teeth as it 
rolls.” On the other side a Democrat came very near 
to this success by announcing that: “*We will burn all 
our sbips, and with every sail unfurled, steer boldly 
out into the ocean of freedom.” 


Less known is the address by the mayor of a Rhine 
land corporation, spoken to the Emperor William, 
shortly after he was crowned at Versailles. 

“No Austria! no Prussia!”’ said the mayor; “om 
only Germany! Such were the words the mouth of 
your Imperial Majesty has always had in its eye.” 

Essentially German is a sentesce from a learned 
criticism on a book of lyrics which carries the signa- 
ture of Prof. Johannes Sheer. “Out of the dark re- 
gions of philosophical problems,” says the professor, 
“the poet suddenly lets swarms of songs dive up carry 
ing far-flashing pearls of thought in their beaks.” 

A song with a pear! in its beak would be a great at- 
traction in the programme of a popular concert. 


——_ _—+er --—__—_ 
ARCTURUS’ SPEED. 

If the astronomers of Greenwich are correct in their 
calculations as to the pace and direction of Arcturus in 
his progress towards the earth, there is a calamity im- 
pending over this globe: 

They find, as the result of twenty-one observations, 
that this beautiful scintillating star is coming towards 
us at the rate of fifty miles and seventy-eight one-hun 
dredths per second. This amounts to about 3,000 miles 
a minute, 180,000 miles an hour, or 4,300,000 miles a 
=. If Arcturus makes a straight shot, we will prob- 


| ably be knocked into chaos, but not for 93,000 years 
| yet. 





THE greatest homage we can pay to truth is to use 
it,— Emerson. 


THE may whe tells me an jndelicate story does ny 
ay injury, 7, Fields, 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A Piece-Album. 


For materials, you want some thick white pa- 
per, or Bristol board, some nice paste, some bright 
narrow ribbon, and bits of all the old dresses you 
can get; your own, and the baby’s, and some 
that belonged to the little brother or sister who 
died, and perhaps some of mother’s own, and 
grandma’s and auntie’s. 
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Fie. 1. 


Cut the paper into pieces four inches long and 
two inches wide. Measure them very carefully, 
to get them all exactly the same shape and size. 


For covers, you can use silvered perforated card, | 


or you can paste embossed pictures on two of 
your pieces of cardboard, or you can get your 
grown-up sister to write mamma’s name and the 
date neatly upon one side. 

Cut from each pattern of the pretty dress-goods 
a small square, and touch it neatly around the 
edges, on the under side, with paste. Paste two of 
these squares on each leaf, as in Fig. 1. 

When all are dry, sew the leaves together at the 
back with a large needle and stout thread. 

Fit the covers exactly, and thread a large darn- 
ing-needle or tape-needle with the ribbon, and tie 
it in a pretty bow at about half an inch from each 
end. Fig. 2. 


- 


Fie. 2. 
You may be sure that mamma will be very glad 
to lay this away among her treasures, to look at 
long years after the pretty dresses are worn out. 


A Blotter. 


——=. 
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To make the blotter as illustrated, select a 
Christmas card of the desired size, then cut four 
pieces of blotting-paper exactly the size of the 
card. With a sharp knife cut a slit at one end 
through the card and blotters. Through this open- 
ing run a bright ribbon, tie in a pretty bow, and 
the decorated blotter is finished. 


A Sachet. 


Sachets may be fashioned by taking two cards 
the same size and shape, of some odd design, and 
after cutting two layers of cotton to fit the cards, 
sprinkle sachet powder all over and through the 
layers; place the pieces together and around their 
edge baste a strip of satin. This done, cover the 
wrong side of the cards with paste and carefully 
place them on either side of the cotton. Press 
under a weight for a short time. When removed, 
the sachet will be ready for use. 








A Book-Mark, 





Fic. A. 


This book-mark, for a Bible or prayer-book, 
consists of raised crosses, fastened to the ends of 
a narrow ribbon, which must be long enough to 
pass through the book twice, so that the crosses 
may hang from the same end. The crosses are 
cut out of perforated cardboard. First cut four 
crosses, the size of A,—five holes across ; then four 
more, four holes across, and soon, a hole narrower 





| 





| cards at equal distances apart, as in Fig. 1. 


Scrap-Book. 


Take a yard of cheap cotton cloth and cut it 
into pieces about sixteen inches long, and eight 
inches wide. Buttonhole-stitch these around with 
yarn or zephyr, quarter of an inch to every stitch. 
Paste two attractive pictures on each side of these 
pieces, leaving a space in the middle. Then put 
them all together, stitch through the middle, put 
on & calico cover, and the book is ready for baby. 


| 
| 





A Scrap-Bag. 


lined with gold-color, deep red lined with pale 


blue, or olive lined with pink, are all pretty. If 
mamma will give you a piece of your elder sis- 
ter’s best calling suit, you can make her a card- 
case like it for a Christmas surprise. 


A Needle-Case, 

This needle-case is made of an advertisement 
card, in shape of a pallet. This pallet is laid on 
cardboard and a pencil line marked around it, 
forming a blank pallet, which is used as the 
back of the case. Pieces of delicate colored 





flannel, also cut in the size and shape of the 
card, pinked out around the edges, are 
































placed between the two pallets, and all tied 





Fie. 1. 


Scrap-bags have been fashioned in many shapes 
and sizes, and of all sorts of material, stil] it re- 
mains to be shown in what manner advertisement 
cards may add in decoration and beauty to these 
useful articles. From your collection choose four 
cards of the same size, then on a piece of bright | 
cloth (the one illustrated is turkey red) sew the 
At 








in each set, until you reach the last four, which are 


a mere row of scallops. Then on one of the larg- | 
| est size lay one of the next size, the same distance | 


| from the edge all round, and gum it down. On 
| that lay the third size and gum it, and so on till 
the last finishes the top. Proceed in this way 
till you have four raised crosses. Now at each 
end of the ribbon place two crosses back to back 
and gum them together with the ribbon between 
them. 
A Shopping-Bag. 

This bag is not meant for carrying packages, 
| but will hold the purse, handkerchief, and a trifle 
or two besides. It is made of seven ribbons, dif- 
| ferent colors, sewed together very neatly on the 
wrong side. The ribbons are nearly an inch wide, 
and are twice the length of the bag, as after being 
sewed together they are doubled at the middle to 
form both sides. The bag is then lined through- 
out with silesia, merino, or anything soft and 
pretty, and a drawing-string of twisted silk or 
cord is run in. Get the brightest colors you can. 
The bag I am locking at contains cherry-red, sky- 
blue, peacock-blue, rose-pink, gray, gold color 
and garnet. 





Pocket Pincushion. 


Trace the outline of this little mitten, then cut 
two pieces of rather thin card, the same size and 
shape; cover them with silk of any color you 
prefer; baste them together back to back, having 
laid between them two pieces of flannel cut a lit- 
| tle smaller than the card, and over-sew the edges. 
| Then stick tiny pins all around, and if you like, 
| finish the wrist with a fine cord and tassels. 





| 
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the dotted line fold the top of the bag so that the 
second fold shall just cover the upper edge of the 
cards; stitch this down to form a binding. After 
joining the bag, gather the bottom up tight and 
fasten to it a good-sized tassel. Then sew on each 
side a heavy cord withetassels placed where the 
cord joins the bag, as seen in illustration. The 
cord and tassels of the example were made of 
scarlet worsted. 





A Card-Case. 


Cut a piece of linen canvas, such as is used for 
| dress-facings, four and one-half inches long and 
| twelve inches wide, with the ends curved, as in 
Fig. 1. 


1 





7 
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Baste plush or velvet over the canvas, turning 
an edge all round. Then baste silk on neatly, 
felling it on to the velvet for the inside of the case. 
Turn over the two ends till they nearly meet, as in 


Fig. 2, sewing the edges over and over on the out- 
side. 








It folds in the middle where the dotted line is, 





like the covers of a book. Brown plush or velvet | 





together with a narrow bright ribbon, as shown in 
illustration. Only a few moments are required 
to make this pretty little needle-case. 


A Card-Rack, 





Card-racks are always convenient and uéeful. 
The one illustrated is made of an advertisement 
or holiday card in the form of a fan. This fan 
has been placed on cardboard and a_ pencil line 
drawn around it. The cardboard fan thus made 
cut out, and the process repeated, making in all 











three fans. On the back of the advertisement card 
was placed one of the blank fans at the line shown 
in Fig, 2; across where they met a strip of paper 
was pasted, forming a pocket on the right side; 
the operation repeated with the remaining fan, 
another pocket was formed. Then on either side 
was fastened a cord made of bright-colored wor- 
sted by which to suspend the card-rack. Where 
the card joined the fans, it was finished off by 
tassels also made of worsted. 


YS — 


Ir you can run a scroll-saw, there is no end of 
pretty things you can make, from a photograph- 
frame or a bracket, to a lovely Swiss clock. Old 


postal-cards cut in lengthwise strips make good 
lamp-lighters, or you can whittle out of pine some 
little strips of wood not thicker than a match-stick 
and six inches long, being careful to have them all 
of equal size and thin enough to light easily. 
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For the Companion. 


WATER AS A REMEDY. 


Human life depends on air and water more than on 
anything else. And yet most of our infectious diseases 
reach us through one or the other. It is gratifying, 


however, to know that both, when pure, not only 
share 


are signally helpful in eradicating disease. 


with food the great office of life-sustaining, but 
Of all the | 
agents that neutralize and destroy noxious impurity, | 
the oxygen of the most important. The 
following will indicate some of the remedial uses of 
water. 

A plunge in cold water—followed by vigorous fric- 
tion—or a copious shower-bath in a warm room is one 
of the best of stimulants and tonics. Either kind of 
bath, however, is unsafe where there is Jow vitality or 
heart trouble. 

Our best physicians now admit that the heat of fe- 
vers—a high temperature is their most dangerous qual- 


air is the 


ity—can be best controlled by a judicious application 
of water to the It not only greatly lessens 
their fatal tendency, but hastens the cure. 

In the case of mutilated limbs, the inflammation and 
pain may be kept down until the surgeon's arrival by | 


plunging the part into water as hot as can be borne. | 


surface. 


Indeed, in some cases, a surgeon, instead of amputat- 
ing a badly crushed limb, has kept it in hot water two 
or three days, and then when the inflammation had 
subsided, picked out the numerous fragments, 
thus—and only thus—saved it. 

Many internal or external pains can be lessened or 
relieved by hot water applied by means of hot cloths, 
constantly renewed. 


and 


Various ailments of the stomach, especially some 
hard forms of dyspepsia, can be helped, and some- | 
times cured, by copiously irrigating (washing out) the | 
stomach. All the irritating acids and other fluids— 
the products of disease—are thus removed, and the 
stomach is enabled to recuperate with rest. 

The most persistent constipation may often be wholly 
removed in adults by the drinking of a tumbler of hot | 
water night and morning, or half an hour before each | 
meal. 

A similar use of water is very effective in some kinds 
of dyspepsia and allied complaints. 

The above facts are recognized by the highest med- | 
ical authorities. 

— 
RUNNING FOR THE TRAIN, 


In every other country beside the United States the 
precautions against loss of life or limb by 


railroad 
trains are greater than they are in this country. It 
may be a high complimentto Americans, and it is fair- 
ly earned, that they know better than most people how 
to protect themselves, but there is always a certain 
proportion of rash and silly men and 
must be or forcibly restrained, 


women who 
warned, 
from running into danger. 

It is for them that gates and bars are placed at cross- 
ings in stations and on the cars themselves. To climb 
over such obstructions, or break them down, is folly. 

One of the foolish habits, even in America, is that 
of running after a train. A railroad officer said not 
long since that ‘‘Over half the people who make the 
attempt to catch a train, after it has started, get left, 
and some of them are seriously injured. I have jotted 
down the results of a hundred such attempts. From 
I find he ran to the end of 
the walk, and finally caught the last car. 

“The second one was on the next day. It chanced 
to be a fat woman, carrying a basket of groceries, and 
I remember how, just as she was about to hand the 
train-porter her basket, she stubbed her foot and fell 
flat upon the basket, crushing a paper of eggs 
looking, when she arose, much 


’ 


constantly 


the notes on the first one, 


and 
as if she had stood un- 
der a shower of omelette.”” The officer’s memoranda 
of a few others ran like thie: 

“Lame man got on, but lost crutch; train had to be 
stopped to recover it. 

“Young woman carrying baby, and running at full 
speed, fell and cut child’s head on a nail. Middle- 
aged spinster also took a tumble, and when she struck 
the planks with a jar, ejected false teeth in presence of 
nervous gentleman. 

“Drummer threw sample-case on rear platform; it 
slipped off and broke open, ruining some valuable 
samples. 

“Young lady lost hat and bangs, and was half a 
hour trying to find a ring. 
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“Old 
| bow. 
“Boy caught on brake, slipped and fell under the 


wheels, and was fatally injured.” 
+ 
THE CATCHER CAUGHT. 

“Don’t bite off more than you can swallow,” is a 
homely caution sometimes offered to people who are 
It was from 
carelessness in this particular that an eagle down in 
southern Connecticut got into trouble, and gave a smart 


undertaking too much for their strength. 


boy a chance to make a singular capture—and tell a good 
story A Norwich paper says: “While 
rowing in the pouring rain of Monday afternoon, on 
the Thames River, Frank Crandall had a rare adven- 
ture. Rounding a wooded promontory, he saw just 
ahead of him a great bird in the water, furiously lash- 
waves with its wings. 


after wards. 


*He pulled rapidly to the spot and found it was an 
eagle, struggling to rise, while some object in the river 
keptit down. As the place was near the shore and the 
water shallow, Crandall leaped overboard and at- 
tempted to capture the bird. A struggle ensued. The 
eagle struck at him with its wings and beak, uttering 


| shrill cries, while it vainly endeavored to extricate its 


talons from the object that held it to the water. 

‘At last the lad threw himself on the bird, bearing 
it under the water, and then flung it into the boat, 
clambering in and falling upon it. Still the eagle 
fought, but Crandall threw a piece of sail-cloth over it 
and succeeded in winding a stout anchor-line around 
its legs. 

“Then the lad examined his capture and saw that 
each of the eagle’s talons was deeply imbedded in the 
back of a large blue fish. In the conflict with the boy 
the bird had beaten the fish into an almost shapeless 
pulp, but the sharp claws were still tightly fixed in its 
back bones. 

“It is supposed that the eagle descended into a large, 
closely huddled school of blue fish, and, contrary to its 
intentions, struck two fish instead of a single one. 
The double capture was too heavy for an easy rise, and 
in the struggle the eagle’s wings became soaked with 
water, and then escape was impossible. Crandall took 
his bird home alive. It measured six feet from tip to 


tip.” 
a en 
THEIR “SON JOHN.” 
We sometimes hear of a thief who quite disarms | 


suspicion, and succeeds in securing his booty by his 
very boldness. In the following curious case, reported 
in the New York //erald, the bold thief must have been 
both surprised and amused at the mistake of the old 
which hours on 
former nights may have warranted: 


couple —a mistake “John’s” late 


“My dear, what ails you—the nightmare?” asked 
John Lyons when he woke up early yesterday morn- 
ing, and heard his wife talking very energetically. 

“It’s not the nightmare, but our son John,” said his 
wife, sitting up in bed and peering indignantly at a 
shadowy figure near the door. ‘There he’s been fool- 
ing around the room this five minutes, and though I’ve 
told him twice that he’d ought to be ashamed of him- 

self coming home so late and not be ing able to find his 
own room, yet he won’t answer me. 

Mr. Lyons at this sat up in bed and inquired in very 
emphatic language of ‘their son Jobn’’ whether he 
meant to stop his foolingand go up to bed, or not. The 
figure disappeared through the door, and the couple 
lay down again and went to sleep. 

When they woke up again, it was daylight, and they 
were surprised to see the closets and the bureau 
drawers open. It was very soon discovered that all 
their clothing had been stolen. They also learned 
that ‘their son John”’ had been in bed all night. 

They went to the Elizabeth Street station and found 
that two young men, named Joseph Wilson and Jo- 
seph Leonard, had been arrested two hours before 
with four large bundles of dresses and clothing in 
their possession, which proved to be the stolen prop- 
erty. 





_—— 
PUBLIC HOSPITALITY. 


The people of India shame us by some of their cus- 
toms. 
place on any American road where respectable travel- 
lers, much less tramps, are provided with food free of 
We draw the line at watering-troughs. The 
Indian goes much further. A writer says, ‘‘The way- 
side hospitality is a peculiar feature noticeable in Ind- 


cost. 


ian travelling in the summer months, which, as an act | 


of love and charity, deserves commendation. 


“This institution is no respecter of persons or castes, , | : . 
| sicians, and, during the forty years since its in- 


troduction to the public, it has saved thousands of 


and beasts of burden, and even the despised dogs, are 
included in it with genuine fraternity. On the high 
roads of travel, all through the country, there are cot- 
tages built at intervals by the hospitality of individual 
persons and rich men of the localities, where tired 
passengers are rested and refreshed. 

‘Each cottage has a hired host, who is a Brahmin or 
other high-caste person, and it is his duty to ask the pas- 
ser-by to walk in and be rested. Any one may come 
in and be entertained with soaked peas, molasses and 
cold water free of charge. 

“Often an old couple, retired from the world, spend 
their evening days and whole savings in such acts of 
charity. Large tubs full of water are Placed outside 


| the cottage for cattle and other beasts.’ 


—_———_q—__—_ 
STOLEN LUNCH. 

An old goat has the digestion of an ostrich and the 
viciousness of a bucking horse. Everything ‘hat he 
can chew is food to him, and any person he can attack 
is his butt. One of these,pests found, at last, one 
thing that disagreed with him, and the result is re- 
ported by the Boston Journal : 

A troublesome old marsh goat, which has been the 
pest of the neighborhood in which he has foraged for 
several years, lately ended his vicious carecr in a some- 
what tragic manner. He crawled through a broken 
fence down in Brookline Strect, and ate a tin pailful of 


plaster-of-Paris, which had just been mixed by a mason | 


who was plugging a fissure in a cellar wall. 

A few moments after his stolen lunch, he commenced 
acting in a funny manner; he blinked fiercely, and his 
under jaw swung from right to left with terrific swift- 
ness, 

Then, with a furious bellow, he went through a 
kitchen window, scaring a servant-girl so that she 
fell on a hot stove, making his egress through a screen 
door into a back yard. Then, with a hot steak-broiler 
dangling from his horns, he made mad strides for the 
Back Bay, and plunged at once and forever beneath 
the waters of the Charles. 


> 
HIS REPROOF. 


Poll has been known to assume the part of a moni- 
tor and administer reproof. 
the following illustration of the fact: 


One South American bird had, unfortunately, learned 
on shipboard the habit of profane language. The mate, 
a little ashamed of the creature’s profanity, undertook 
acure by dousing it with a bucket of water at each 
offence. 


marehed up to the dripping fowls, and screamed out, 
** Been swearing again, haint ye? 


lady fell upon left arm, breaking it below el- | 
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A 
wonderfully increases the 


power and flexibility of the 
voice. 





Clergymen, lawyers, public speakers, actors, 
and singers find great benefit from Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. It is the safest and most reliable reme- 





There is not, so far as we are aware, a single | 
| pecially in cases where it is difficult or impossible | 


Harper's Magazine gives 


Polly evidently imbibed the reproof, for dur- 
ing a gale, when a heavy sea broke over a hen-coop, 
and deinged hens and cocks pretty thoroughly, she 


stand-by in emergencies of the household, and es- 


to obtain the aid of a physician, and for the cure 
of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss 
|of Voice, Bronchitis, Asthma, or Catarrh, Ayer’s 
It is 
| largely prescribed by the most intelligent phy- 


Cherry Pectoral is of inestimable value. 


| lives. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
Mass. 


Sold | by all | druggi ts. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


dy in use for Croup and Whooping Cough. As a 


The Lambie Dictionary Holder 


Old and reliable, and the best. Ask your stationer for 
it, and if they haven’t it, send to FRENCH & CHOATE, 
Sole Agents, 4 Bond Street, New York. 


THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, 


A beautifully illustrated monthly paper, would like to 
| publish in its columns some of the thoughts of the young 
folks who read the YOUTH’s COMPANION. To those 
who will agree to write an article for the GAZETTE, we 
will send for one dollar our new $2 book, ‘‘How to 
Write for the Press,” giving full directions for 
| preparing manuscripts for publication, an alpha- 
irs list of grammatical errors to be avoided,a 





full treatise on punctuation, and a list of 20,000 
synonymous words and words of opposite 
|meaning. How to Begin, Where to Send your 
Contributions, The various Styles of Literary 
Composition, Ordinary Articles, Reporting, 
| Editorial Writing, &c., &c. 151 pages. English 
silk cloth, with gold side-stamp. The book and the paper 
one year: total, $2.75 for adollar bill or postal note. 
We are publishing the brightest paper in the country; 
it circulates in every city, village and four corners in 
the United States. The best writers write for it. Boys 
and girls contribute to it. Everybody reads it. Sample 
copies of the PENMAN’S GAZETTE mailed for only ten 
cents. Address G, A. GASKELL, Pub’r, 

Box 1534, New York City. 














“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 


ona Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB OR . 
We have made a specialty for six - ee RS giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 





~ GOLD ann ee nen) 1878 


Breakfast Cac 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has beenremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons i in health. 
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Sold by Grocers « irocers everywhere. 


& (0,, ‘Dorchester, Mass. 


ANGLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


| For general use and especiatty for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


ANGLO (cori 


Coffee and Milk 


Convenient and Economical. 





TRADE MARK. 
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| 33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 
| SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 











MILE-MATD BRAND. 


Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents ound. We do 
every large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 90 UB OR y 
PLATED CA 
$10 orders. 
DECORATE STS with ‘sis, GOLD 
B. SETS of 44 pieces, or 
ieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this paper, and we will send you ull Price 
and Illustrated Premium List. ay charges 
average 75 cents per 100 pounae Ay West. 
GREAT LOND 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES PYLE 












PEARLINE 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMFS YLT, NEW YORK. 





